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Functions of the Consultant 


RUTH GILBERT* 


Professor of Nursing Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


A CONSIDERABLE number of professional, 
industrial, and governmental groups em- 
ploy consultants and have done so for 
some time. Many individuals or agencies, 
expert in their own area, want appropri- 
ate help from a specialist in another area, 
or a generalist needs specialized informa- 
tion and methodology beyond what he 
can be expected to have even in his own 
professional field. The consultant may 
be called into the situation on a one- 
time or a crisis basis, or he may be regu- 
larly employed by an agency. Some- 
times participation of the consultant is 
required by law. 

Everyone is called upon for consulta- 
tion occasionally by relatives, close 
friends, even total strangers who are 


* Professor Gilbert has been mental health 
consultant in nursing in various public health 
nursing agencies, and social worker in psychi- 
atric clinics for children. 


chance traveling companions, and every- 
one in turn asks at some time for this 
kind of help. Under such circumstances 
we want an attentive listener. We do not 
want to be told precisely what to do un- 
less we are in great difficulty and confu- 
sion. Above all we do not want the “con- 
sultant” to overshadow our dilemma 
with an account of his own problems, 
apropos or fascinating though these may 
be. In this informal kind of situation the 
successful consultant operates in one — 
way and not in another mainly on the 
basis of just “being himself.” 

Beyond this, professional consultants, 
whether employed in this capacity occa- 
sionally, part time, or full time need to 
know specifically what they are trying 
to do in the consultant-consultee situa- 
tion and the process through which they 
hope to accomplish this. The latter—the 
means of achieving the goal—has re- 
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ceived much attention from those inter- 
ested in the theory and practice of con- 
sultation, but the former—what the 
consultant does—seems often to be by- 
passed. To the extent that this is so, the 
tail might be said to be wagging the dog. 
The following material therefore dis- 
_ cusses and attempts to state consultant 
functions and to do so in terms appli- 
cable to the work of consultants of any 
profession or discipline. 


ROLE, FUNCTION, AND 
PROCESS 


A convenient breakdown of consul- 
tation into three operational aspects— 
consultant role, consultant function, con- 
sultant process—is commonly accepted.* 
Their meaning is understood to be as 
follows: “Role” is who the consultant 
thinks he is, and others think he is; func- 
tion is what the consultant does; and 
process is how (by what chosen method) 
he does it. 

Although these three elements in con- 
sultation have been recognized, to date 
much of the discussion of consultant 
functions has been subsumed under con- 
sultant role and consultant process. Or 
such discussion may be contained in sug- 
gested principles of consultation. There 
are some exceptions to this [1, 2, 3 for 
example]t but even such leaders in the 
field of consultation do not offer these 
materials in a collated, focused way in 
terms of functions. The fact that so 
many able people seem content that this 
is the case makes one hesitate to present 
a point of view that insistently stresses 
the importance of analysis of consultant 
functions. However, both theoretical and 
practical issues in the work of the em- 

* Perhaps first stated by Charlotte Towle in 
workshops on consultation during the late 1940's 
and early 1950's. 

+ Numbers in brackets refer to items in the 
Bibliography, pp. 186-87. 


ployed consultant justify an attempt to 
state common denominators of what 
consultants are supposed to do. 

Role, function, and process in con- 
sultation are interdependent. The con- 
sultee’s image of who the consultant is 
depends to a considerable extent on what 
he expects the consultant to do. The 
consultee—individual or group—may be 
highly sophisticated in the use of con- 
sultation; may have a grasp of the 
problem on which consultation is de- 
sired, may know the moment when 
consultation can be used most ef- 
fectively, and the kind of consultant 
wanted. Or, the consultee may have had 
little or no need or opportunity to use 
consultation. He may have had little ex- 
perience in working with a consultant, 
and most of that bad. Sometimes a nega- 
tive consultant experience is due to in- 
dividual personal problems of the consul- 
tant or the consultee. Often a negative 
situation turns into a positive one. Some- 
times, however, the difficulty is based on 
confusion as to what is expected of the 
consultant. If there is this confusion, and 
especially if the consultee is not really 
aware of it or too uncomfortable to be 
able to straighten the matter out in dis- 
cussion, it is inevitable that considerable 
projection onto the consultant will take 
place. 

Consideration of the consultant’s role 
has been useful in introducing and re- 
inforcing certain broad concepts of what 
happens in a situation because of the con- 
sultant’s presence or even his expected 
arrival. It seems clear that the consultant 
is a catalyst. Like certain other special- 
ized personnel he inevitably introduces 
change. Beyond such useful generaliza- 
tions, the consultant in role is anything 
that he or others consciously or uncon- 
sciously think he is or believe him to be. 
What is expected of the consultant 
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would vary less and be less confusing if 
there were clearer understanding of con- 
sultant functions. Obviously, consultant 
process is similarly affected by expecta- 
tions of the consultant if only with re- 
gard to the length of time necessary to 
establish a consultative relationship. 

One basic aspect of the consultation 
function has had considerable attention, 
although not necessarily in terms of func- 
tion. This is the matter of whether or not 
the consultant has any decision-making 
responsibilities—in other words, adminis- 
trative function—relative to the consul- 
tee. Some consultants would reject the 
idea that they assume or accept admin- 
istrative decision-making responsibilities. 
They might even be unaware of the fact 
that other consultants work in this way. 
On the other hand, some consultants 
who do have administrative responsibil- 
ities, while usually now aware of the 
purely advisory forms of consultation, 
either do not wish to work in the latter 


way or believe that it would be impos- 
sible for them to do so in their organiza- 
tional settings. 


NONADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNCTIONING 


The following material discusses this 
aspect of consultant function further. A 
tentative statement of consultant func- 
tions is then given, and some of the issues 
represented by the statement are raised 
and commented upon. 

One definition or description of con- 
sultation is as follows: Consultation takes 
place in a work-centered, problem-solv- 
ing situation. A helping relationship is 
developed through which the consultant 
gives his knowledge, skills, and breadth 
of experience, and the consultee gives his 
knowledge, skills, and experience in the 
specific situation to the end that plan- 
ning can be done and action taken, with 


the consultee left free to choose and 
carry out the plan and action. The con- 
sultant may “support” the consultee as 
the latter carries out his chosen plan. 
The consultant may be an individual or 
a team. The consultee may be an individ- 
ual, a team, an agency, a government, or 
some other group. 

This familiar kind of formulation is 
“public domain.” It is based on the con- 
cept of “pure” consultation—an unfortu- 
nate term which merely implies that the 
consultant has no agency decision-mak- 
ing power. He is “staff,” whereas the 
consultee usually is a member of “line” 
organization or sometimes line organiza- 
tion as a whole (that is, an agency). His 
authority traditionally is the authority of 
ideas. 

Such a description of consultation is 
not only familiar but axiomatic to many 
consultants and users of consultation. For 
example, perhaps it would not occur to 
most anthropologists that as consultants 
they might be expected to be other than 
“the stranger” in the situation. Certainly 
they would not expect to undertake an 
administrative function in the organiza- 
tions or project groups to which they 
are, for the time-being, consultants. If 
the consultee organization sees this other- 
wise and looks to the consulting anthro- 
pologist for organizational decisions, this 
is taken by the latter as a projection of 
the needs of the consultee and is avoided 
on that basis. 

Dr. Solon T. Kimball and others, de- 
scribing in an anthropological journal 
their methodology in combined research 
and consultation, say, “Briefly stated, this 
approach relies on the abilities of local 
citizens to define their own problems and 
plan solutions to them. The consultant 
then becomes a ‘catalytic agent’ who 
stimulates discussion and planning at the 
local level but scrupulously avoids any 
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determination of policy.” [5] Parts of 
this article, interpreted as implying that 
consultants of another professional group 
work in other than this way called forth 
a tart defending editorial that appeared 
in the same issue. 

Another instance of “pure” consulta- 
tion is found in the work of the psy- 
chiatrist who is employed on a regular 
part-time basis to consult on cases and 
sometimes on policy in a community 
agency. He is no “stranger” to the 
agency. However, his own analysis of 
his contribution has shown him that he 
must not be the supervisor of the case 
workers or nurses in the consultee 
agency, and has enabled him to differen- 
tiate the functions of the consultant from 
those of the supervisor. Unlike the super- 
visor, he has no agency decision-making 
power in the organization and wants 
none. [6, 7, 8] But inasmuch as he had 
to learn this, sometimes through trial 
and error, he sees the closeness of the 
functions of supervision and consultation 
and the need to differentiate between 
them. 

Observation and reading show that 
psychologists who are employed as con- 
sultants to community agencies work in 
this way also, although the writer knows 
of no committee reports or the like that 
so state.* 

On the other hand, in certain other 
professions the concept of “pure” or 
“staff” consultation is by no means taken 
for granted. Practices vary in this respect 
even within these professions. This is so 
in nursing, where consultants have been 
in the picture for decades, long before a 
theory of consultation was available 
which bid fair to become common prop- 
erty among the professions. For example, 

* But see [2] on community mental health 


consultation; [1] on consultation to the indus- 
trial organization. 


in public health nursing, when new 
medical and public health and nursing 
advances necessitated rapid development 
and incorporation of nursing service pro- 
grams, nursing consultants in such special 
areas not only brought requisite new 
knowledge to nursing staffs but often 
were employed to supervise the special- 
ized aspect of the new program or ac- 
tivity, sometimes temporarily as a dem- 
onstration but in other instances as an 
on-going part of their work. 

For some years, applicants for posi- 
tions as nursing consultants on the state 
level in at least one state were given Civil 
Service examinations identical with those 
given to applicants for administrative 
nursing positions at state level, and were 
expected to have a comparable back- 
ground of professional experience as ad- 
ministrators. 

A considerable number of nurses are 
employed in what has come to be known 
as “dual” jobs. That is, they are em- 
ployed both as generalized public health 
nursing supervisors with administrative 
responsibility for a district, a county, 
or several counties and as a consultant 
to other nurses in the agency in a spe- 
cialized area of knowledge. The perva- 
sive nature of the administrative aspects 
of these positions has been demonstrated 
in a number of instances. 

Although many social work consul- 
tants work as “pure” consultants, medical 
social consultants often spend as much 
time in direct service to clients (for ex- 
ample, in crippled children’s clinic) as in 
consultation service to other professional 
workers. However, the over-all title of 
the position is consultant. 

According to law, hospitals must be 
regularly inspected and unsatisfactory 
conditions found in them corrected. “In- 
spection” carries some highly negative 
connotations to those who undergo it. 
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Hospital inspectors, aware of the help 
they can give to institutions when their 
methods are those of a consultant rather 
than of an officer of the law, are using 
consultant methods with increasing suc- 
cess. Yet the law remains as written, and 
both consultant and consultee know that 
in the last analysis the situation has legal 
teeth in it. 

Much the same requirements are made 
of general education consultants em- 
ployed in state departments of education. 
By law they must visit schools and be 
received in schools. It seems apparent 
that these consultants are working with 
school personnel in an increasingly com- 
fortable, non-threatening way [9, 10], 
yet the administrative authority of the 
consultant is there, established by law. 

The administrative responsibility of 
some consultants exists in the fact that 
the agency they represent controls funds 
important to the program of consultee 
agencies, and that consultants must assist 
in evaluating programs, if only as these 
fit appropriately into the larger designs 
of community development. Children’s 
Bureau regional consultants exemplify 
this kind of administrative responsibility. 
These consultants, working with con- 
sultee agencies and communities, often 
achieve a mutually helpful relationship. 
The feeling is almost that of “pure” con- 
sultation. But not quite, for the matter 
of the grant is there, even though the 
program may be of genuinely common 
interest to both consultant and consultee. 

A similar situation exists for state con- 
sultants who assist communities to make 
use of recent legislation enacted by some 
states to aid communities in developing 
mental health programs and resources. 

The professional person who works as 
a consultant in countries other than his 
own may be able to establish a way of 
working that does not enlist him among 


the policy- and decision-makers. On the 
other hand, some consultants who have 
had long experience in consultation in 
foreign lands say that they find it diffi- 
cult not to become involved in making 
decisions. This is to some extent because 
the home agency that employs the con- 
sultant wants him to perform an oc- 
casional task which has a recognizable 
tinge of administration, and the consul- 
tant who, after all, is “right there” finds 
it difficult to explain to his directors at 
home why it may be inadvisable for him 
to undertake the activity. In some such 
instances the consultant actually becomes 
briefly consultant to his own administra- 
tor if he accepts the assigned task. Even 
if this is explained to the local consultee, 
the relationship seems to be endangered. 
Again, it may seem to the consultant on 
certain foreign assignments that he lacks 
essential resources normally available to 
him, and he may be tempted to go ahead 
and try to set them up. All of these in- 
stances are aside from a basic considera- 
tion: Has the project itself truly evolved 
from the needs of the foreign country, 
and is it in accord with that country’s 
ways of thinking and behaving? 

These instances just cited, in which 
consultants have an administrative func- 
tion, whether it is emphasized or de- 
emphasized, are in contrast to instances 
cited earlier, in which consultants had 
no administrative function in relation to 
the consultee. Yet all of these personnel 
are employed under the title of consul- 
tant. 

None of this discussion is meant to 
imply that one way of consulting (“pure” 
consultation) is “right” and that ways of 
consulting which include some or consid- 
erable administrative responsibility are 

“wrong.” Rather, the basis on which the 
consultant is employed—whether for a 
brief, self-terminating period, or as a 
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permanent member of an organization— 
is formed in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the organization and the consul- 
tant for their work together. But if, as 
is usual, the purpose of employment of 
the consultant is to strengthen the line 
personnel of the organization so that 
they can work more effectively in a 
given area of their program, then the 
consultant logically should not become 
such an integral part of line organization 
that the agency or institution cannot 
carry on its program effectively without 
him. Perhaps it can be said that one cri- 
terion of the success of a consultant- 
consultee relationship is that the consul- 
tant leaves line organization strengthened 
rather than weakened. Line organization 
is weakened, however, if it cannot func- 
tion without the active participation of 
the consultant in a service or adminis- 
trative function. 

Occasionally, when the services of an 
institution or agency are being reorgan- 
ized or developed further or introduced, 
a consultant is asked or offers to take 
over the development and administration 
of a part of the program in which he is 
especially competent in order to get the 
program going fast and well. Sometimes 
it makes very good sense for him to do 
this, especially if the undertaking is un- 
derstood as a demonstration. If he under- 
stands “pure” consultation, and has 
accepted this basis for analysis of func- 
tioning, he can make his decision— 
whether or not to head up or give direct 
service in a program—with his eyes 
open; can decide how extensively it is 
wise for him to be involved in this way 
and for how long. His own understand- 
ing of the potentially nonadministrative 
nature of consultation and of consultant 
functions appropriate to this provides 
him a stable base for deciding how he 
will work (whether to depart from such 


functions) and helps to offset what are, 
or may only seem to be, the pressures of 
the situation. These pressures may be in- 
tense in that he, the consultant, as well as 
the interested agency or institution, wants 
to see certain professional advances in 
service take place quickly. 

As was suggested earlier, however, the 
functions of the consultant are interde- 
pendent with his role and process. In 
making a decision to undertake line func- 
tions in a given situation, the consultant 
knows he runs the risk that other mem- 
bers of line organization will see him 
henceforth as one of their number, and 
that his future functioning as a consul- 
tant will be affected by even brief par- 
ticipation as an agency decision-making 
person. 

This is to say, then, that it would be 
convenient and effective if all consul- 
tants would accept the nonadministrative 
base for consultant work—if only in or- 
der to make logical decisions as to when 
they wish to depart from it. The litera- 
ture of the past ten to twenty years sup- 
ports the concept of the consultant who 
has no administrative responsibilities in 
the consultee group, as do published and 
unpublished reports of workshops, lec- 
tures, and the like. It must be noted, 
however, that some consultants whose 
administrative responsibility is established 
by law, and who cannot “abdicate” from 
this responsibility even if they wish to 
do so, form a rather special group who, 
while aware of and influenced by analy- 
sis of the usual consultant functions, must 
rely heavily on consultant process in that 
some pressure of administrative commit- 
ment is unavoidable. 

If attempts to formulate consultant 
functions are not based on the concept 
of the consultant as a staff rather than a 
line person, the resulting statements of 
consultant function obviously will reflect 
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this and will show the consultant as hav- 
ing administrative responsibilities [12] or 
will even describe the consultant as in- 
evitably a member of the managerial 
group [13]. 

The trend toward staff consultation 
has been strengthened by increased real- 
ization that a specialized consultant can 
work with a number of agencies and that 
the boundaries of agency and govern- 
mental units do not necessarily have to 
be maintained in planning for consulta- 
tion. It has also been strengthened by 
the fact that the potentially generic na- 
ture of consultant role, function, and 
process is more widely recognized. Thus 
the expense of consultant service to a 
small or understaffed agency need not 
require that supervisor and specialized 
consultant be one and the same person, 
or that a consultant direct a service. 


FORMULATION OF STATEMENT 
OF CONSULTANT FUNCTIONS 


“Function” is variously defined, and 
no doubt each person uses the definition 
that best fits in with his preconceived 
ideas.* The Tead and Metcalf definition 
seems especially useful here. “A function 
is a nucleus of activities, responsibilities, 
or duties so homogeneous in character as 
to fall logically into a unit for purposes 
of execution.” [11] 

One of the strengths of this definition 
is the help it gives in differentiating be- 
tween functions and activities. Observa- 
tion shows that activities and the func- 
tions they are supposed to implement are 
often taken at the same level of impor- 
tance in planning or evaluating what the 


* In defining “function” relative to consulta- 
tion, one starts with a complication. Consul- 
tation in a broad sense often is referred to as a 
functional specialty (as are administration, su- 
— teaching), but consultation can also 

analyzed into a number of functions of the 
consultant, which will be the attempt here. 


consultant—or any other employed in- 
dividual—is expected to do. For example, 
if one studies the job specifications for 
consultants who are to be employed per- 
manently at city, county, and state level, 
one finds discrepancies. In many in- 
stances they are merely descriptions of 
activities in which the consultant will 
be involved (for example, preparation 
of manuals and reports; speeches to com- 
munity groups; stimulation of the inter- 
est of other members of the organization 
along the lines of the consultant’s spe- 
cialty). The statement of ends to which 
these activities are directed have not long 
been found in such job descriptions and 
still are not always found. 

In formulating the tentative statement 
of consultant functions that follows, a 
group of graduate students in the Divi- 
sion of Nursing Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, were asked to list 
anything they had done as consultants or 
had known consultants to do, regardless 
of whether these items semed to be over- 
all functions or were activities. Instruc- 
tors did this too. A considerable num- 
ber of items were so produced and these, 
over a period of four months, were re- 
fined, condensed and focused into groups 
of activities. It seems to those involved 
in this process that it then was possible 
to designate by a covering term each 
cluster of activities. This is not to say 
that the covering terms were acceptable 
to all members of the group, but there 
was consensus on what the terms implied. 
Five consultant functions were derived 
in this way. These have now been re- 
duced to four as a result of the work of 
successive groups of students and in- 
structors on this material. 


TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF 
Functions OF CONSULTANT 
We think that the following main head- 
ings are functions of the “pure” consultant 
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in any profession or discipline, and that the Acts as a resource person in helping the 
items appearing below these heads illustrate consultee to develop course content, use 
activities of the consultant in carrying out community resources, and use or develop 
these functions. Sequence does not indicate appropriate methods of teaching to the 
priority of importance or the order in end that the consultant ultimately may 
which any or all of the functions would be withdraw as a teacher. 

implemented. 


Engages in direct service (to patient or 
Evaluating (in sense of assessing, diagnosing ) client) for demonstration purposes. 


Uses his diagnostic skills to assist consul- Acting as Liaison 

tee in statement and analysis of problem oe 1 

in initial stages of consultant-consultee Supports administration or other a aoe 

situation, and later as necessary. tee group in opening, establishing, an 
7 eg using desirable channels for interprofes- 

Helps to relate the given situation to the sional, intraprofessional, and intraorgan- 

total field. izational communication and work. 

Gathers or assists in gathering additional 

data through surveys, research, and the It is hoped that this statement of sug- 


like. gested functions of the consultant, with 

Assists in analysis of action taken by its appended illustrative activities, is 

“line.” self-explanatory. However, brief addi- 

Studies interaction process in the prob- tional comments may illuminate the 

lem-solving situation, including his own statement further. Also, some issues are 

participation. involved. 

Engages in an appropriate form of verbal Perhaps every consultant recognizes 

and/or written summary at termination —_ his need for skill in the continuous sizing 

of consultant-consultee situation, or at up of the consultant situation from the 
intervals during it. 

first moment of contact to the time when 

Advising (in sense of immediate interaction this particular situation terminates. If 

with consultee) more of the consultant’s activities could 

Gives support in times of consultee crisis be grouped usefully under this function 

in a way that is technically appropriate to of evaluation than often seems to be the 

the situation. case, he would be somewhat protected 
from a fragmented approach to problem- 
solving. [ 3, Chap. 5] 

In commenting on the suggested func- 
tion of Advising, often considered to be 
the heart of what the consultant does 
and most obviously related to process, it 
should be said that not all of the group 
that worked on this statement agreed on 

‘ the term used to describe this function. 
functions as a consultant and the roles T of da “al. 
and functions of other agencies and pro- ore" = a 
fessional groups in his special field. vising” had an authoritarian connotation. 
If one is envisioning a statement of 


: functions appropriate to all consultants, 
Teaches structured groups and informal the third suggested function—Teaching 
groups, and engages in on-the-spot teach- 


ds —probably is the most controversial of 
ey ee the four. However, Dr. Gerald Caplan 


Offers data or sources of data to aid in 
clarifying problem at outset and during 
later phases of problem-solving. 


Clarifies alternative plans and the possible 
consequences of each. 


Assists, as an adviser, in policy-making. 


Supports “line” in their carrying out of 
action on which “line” decided. 


Interprets and reinterprets his role and 


Teaching 
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of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
whose work and writing have done 
much to give form and depth to con- 
sultant process (in the specialized field 
of community mental health consultation 
but with very considerable application 
to all consultation), now recognizes more 
than a broad general educational purpose 
in consultation. In material on the “Defi- 
nition of Mental Health Consultation,” 
Caplan says, 


The process [of mental health consulta- 
tion] is designed so that while help is being 
given to the consultee in dealing with the 
presenting problem, he is also being edu- 
cated in order that he will be able in the 
future to handle similar problems in the 
same or other clients in a more effective 
manner than in the past. 

Because of its educational goal, mental 
health consultation can be classified as one 
method of in-service training. [2: 187-88]. 


Dr. Caplan goes on to show some differ- 


ences, as he sees them, between the way 
in which formal educational programs 
are designed and taught and the methods 


of consultation, with similarity seen, 
however, among the problem-centered 
seminar, tutorial experience, and con- 
sultation. 

In this same connection—the appro- 
priateness of the teaching function in 
consultation—Charlotte Towle, a well- 
known psychiatric social worker and 
educator, stated in consultation work- 
shops some years ago that consultants to 
the “helping professions” were finding 
and would continue to find that teaching 
was one of their responsibilities within 
the consultant role. This referred to both 
structured and on-the-spot teaching. The 
necessity arose because of the rapid de- 
velopment and availability of essential 
professional knowledge and skills and 
the resulting need for in-service educa- 
tion. The interest in in-service education, 


and the need for it, seem not to be grow- 
ing any less. At any rate, the group that 
developed the statement of functions that 
is under discussion here, themselves 
members of one of the “helping profes- 
sions,” had no doubt that teaching was 
one of the consultant’s functions, al- 
though they were aware that some con- 
sultants would disagree with them. Ob- 
viously emphasis on the teaching function 
would vary according to the given situa- 
tion. 

One of the advantages of including 
teaching in a statement of consultant 
functions is the emphasis thus placed on 
teaching as distinguished from advising. 
The consultant knows that there are 
times to advise (in the sense in which this 
word is used here) and times when it 
is appropriate to teach. Thus he is less 
likely to find himself teaching unneces- 
sarily or prematurely out of his own 
need to try to move the situation along 
more rapidly. 

The illustrative activity concerning 
“direct service,” which now is placed 
under teaching in the statement of func- 
tions, originally appeared as a separate 
function. Student groups and former stu- 
dents now insistently describe direct 
service to patient or client as “demon- 
stration” and therefore as a teaching ac- 
tivity when such service is done by the 
consultant. This safeguards this occa- 
sional activity—undertaken perhaps as a 
temporary measure to show how the 
service may be rendered—from becom- 
ing an expected and on-going service 
from the consultant almost without 
awareness on the part of those con- 
cerned. 

Subsequent to the time when this 
Statement of Functions reached its pres- 
ent form, literature and also practice 
have been scrutinized to see whether these 
functions and additional functions can 
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be recognized consistently in what staff 
consultants do. So far this has not re- 
sulted in any change in the tentative 
functions as stated. Perhaps others, less 
deeply involved in this way of looking 
at the work of the consultant and his 
preparation for it, will be able to add 
to the Statement or subtract from it, to 
fortify or refute it as a useful part of 
consultation philosophy and analysis. 

The group that has been working with 
this Statement never has thought it use- 
ful to attempt an inclusive listing of ac- 
tivities appropriate to each function. 
Rather it would seem that any consul- 
tant, as he considers what he is being 
asked to do and wants to do, could view 
the given activity in terms of the function 
that it would support, and be guided 
accordingly in the emphasis—temporary 
or on-going—that he wishes to give it. 
He has been able to pin down the pur- 
pose of the activity by reference to con- 
sultant functions. 


It has been suggested here that con- 
sultant activities cluster about central 
purposes or functions. Consultants who 
have been interested in this analysis have 
found that much of their thinking about 
consultation increasingly focused around 
these functions and that they began to 
see them as areas in which it was essen- 
tial to get—in one way or another—as 
much knowledge and skill as possible. 
Because the consultant must constantly 
evaluate or assess situations, he wishes to 
have reliable skill in doing so and he 
focuses his thinking on the methods of 
evaluation that he uses and on ways to 
sharpen, extend, and enhance them. He 
wants to be able to make his way help- 
fully through the intricate relationships 
of advisement, and therefore specifically 
considers his understanding and methods 
of interacting in a leadership role with 


other professional people. He considers 
his teaching skills. Since he is to be a 
liaison person who, for example, has re- 
sponsibility in building productive con- 
tacts between the consultee and resource 
persons and services in the consultant’s 
specialty, he maintains and adds to his 
own contacts and knowledge of re- 
sources. In this way the consultant has a 
focused rather than a fragmented or op- 
portunistic approach to his work and his 
preparation for his work. His image of 
himself as a consultant is more readily 
established and strengthened, and _ his 
anxiety about himself as a consultant is, 
by the same token, diminished. 

Some useful principles of consultation 
have been stated by consultants in vari- 
ous professions. Most of these have had 
to do mainly with the “process” of con- 
sultation (for example [1, 2, and 14]). 
Would it be appropriate to include a 
principle which says that consultant 
functions should be clarified and stated 


and, as far as possible, be mutually un- 
derstood by consultant and consultee? 
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Tue development of international under- 
standing has increasingly been urged in 
recent years as one of the major objec- 
tives of education. The need for educa- 
tion for international understanding is 
voiced at numerous educational confer- 
ences and in publications. Almost every 
political leader throughout the world 
calls for “more and better international 
understanding.” Speeches are made, 
books are published, elementary and sec- 
ondary school curricula are revised to 
include activities directed toward this 
goal. 

This article is an attempt to re-examine 
some of the assumptions underlying the 
need to achieve this goal, to arrive at an 
operational definition, and to suggest the 
major aspects of education for interna- 
tional understanding. 

The close cultural contacts brought 
about in this century by two world wars 
and the accompanying rapid development 
and intensive and extensive use of the 
means of communication have shown 
how little is known about other lands and 
peoples. The realization of this lack is 
reflected in the often-cited declaration in 
the Constitution of UNESCO: 


... ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
es a common cause, throughout the 
history of mankind, of that suspicion and 


mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too 
often broken into war. 


Education for international under- 
standing which concerns itself primarily 
with attempts to dispel this kind of ig- 
norance is reflected in many school 
programs. Numerous elementary and sec- 
ondary school curricula, educational pub- 
lications, and teaching materials interpret 
international understanding as mutual 
understanding; that is, the gaining of 
knowledge about other countries and 
peoples, their cultural values, histories, 
current problems and aspirations. This 
interpretation of international under- 
standing is characterized in practice by 
emphasis on an improved acquaintance 


~ with the parts which make up the whole 


world. 

Education for mutual understanding 
rests on the assumption that knowledge 
“of each other’s ways and lives” will cre- 
ate at least an awareness of the many and 
varied parts, perhaps tolerance for ways 
that differ from our own, and, ideally, 
empathy for different peoples and cul- 
tures. The major objective of such 
awareness, tolerance, and empathy would 
be to develop a climate and conditions 
more conducive to the better interna- 
tional cooperation which is necessary for 
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the attainment and maintenance of peace. 

These are indeed desirable goals. But 
limited to the acquisition of a better 
knowledge of each other’s ways they are, 
perhaps, unattainable. Does not education 
for international understanding involve 
more than a better knowledge of each 
other’s ways? Does improved mutual 
knowledge of itself lead to greater toler- 
ance, deeper empathy, increased cooper- 
ation? 

To raise these questions is not to 
disparage or discredit this approach. 
UNESCO has in recent years given 
broader interpretations to international 
understanding, and the work of our 
teachers and schools deserves more praise 
and support than it has received. Rather, 
the purpose is to discover whether this 
approach, which seems to be the major 
one in many school programs, is ade- 
quate. 

To satisfy the urgent need for develop- 
ment of mutual understanding, educators 
have suggested numerous learning activi- 
ties. Perhaps the time has come to take 
stock, to re-examine our objectives as 
well as our methods. This formidable task 
requires the thinking of all who are con- 
cerned with the role of education in the 
building of a viable world community. 


WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING? 


What is the nature of the international 
about which understanding is to be de- 
veloped? What is the nature of under- 
standing? 

We can no doubt agree, without citing 
evidence, that: 

The present world is characterized by 
a degree of interdependence heretofore 
unknown. For the first time in history, 
peoples and nations are truly linked to- 
gether—interdependent. 

The present world is also characterized 


by increasingly rapid change—techno- 
logical and social. The changes taking 
place in the world differ from those of 
the past, not only in degree but also in 
kind: new forms of energy, endemic 
social—cultural crises, new world-wide 
boundaryless problems. 

The peoples of the world have devel- 
oped differently in meeting their basic 
needs, but their differences do not pre- 
clude many common interests, problems, 
and objectives. 

The world seems to be moving, on the 
chaotic side, toward the possible destruc- 
tion of civilization, toward confusion, 
growing conflict, increased distrust, ano- 
mie. On the constructive side, it is mov- 
ing toward creating and strengthening 
new world institutions to deal with new 
problems, developing new insights from 
its vast increases in the store of knowl- 
edge, providing new opportunities to 
move toward the building of a world 
community. 

A world community is emerging. We 
are experiencing its labor pains. A healthy 
world community will be one in which 
each individual through his particular 
culture will have that combination of 
security and freedom which will allow 
all to flourish. The alternatives, we have 
been warned, are either the “brave new 
world” of 1984 or utter destruction. 

If what man seeks is a viable world 
community, then immediate goals should 
be the development of increased coopera- 
tion among peoples and nations; a better 
and sounder understanding of ourselves 
and others, of the relations between our- 
selves and others as well as others with 
others, and of the forces at work in the 
world, the direction in which the world 
is moving and the direction in which it 
ought to move. Such understanding in- 
cludes empathetic identity-action and 
a deep moral commitment to humanity 
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and to the efforts of humanity to live to- 
gether harmoniously in freedom from 
fear and with freedom to be, to become. 

The international, thus, should be 
viewed from three perspectives: 

1. The understanding of the parts of 
the world or the smaller entities within 
the larger whole: nations; ethnic, cul- 
tural, or religious groups; ideologies—in 
other words, of man wearing his cultural 
or national clothes. 

2. Understanding of the relations of 
the parts and the relations of the relevant 
forces, sentiments, and processes; of man 
wearing cross-cultural clothes, some bor- 
rowed, some altered, some created anew, 
inspired by “foreign” styles. 

3- Understanding of the world as a 
whole, its history, its changing complex- 
ity, its contemporary universal needs and 
how best to meet them through mutual 
accommodation; and of social man, man 
as humanity. 

To this point, meaning has been sug- 
gested for the “international” in inter- 
national understanding and meaning has 
been implied for “understanding.” It is 
necessary to examine further the mean- 
ing of understanding. 

Understanding implies the intellectual 
capacity to form reasoned judgments. 
Understanding involves access to and in- 
tegration of information directed toward 
the development of rational judgments. 
But intellectual understanding without 
commitment and without carrying over 
this commitment into appropriate be- 
havior is unproductive—will not alone 
help man to build the world community. 
Man is not only an intellectual being, he 
is also an emotional being, and he is a 
being—an agent who acts on the basis 
of preferences. 

Understanding, then, may also be 
viewed from three related perspectives: 

1. The acquisition of basic and accu- 


rate information about other peoples, na- 
tions, and cultures as well as about our- 
selves and about the world as a whole. 

2. The development of emotional iden- 
tification—feelings, attitudes, and values 
which will place man within mankind 
in the common efforts to solve common 
problems. As man examines the realities 
of the world he will find the unifying 
concepts and the values that are required 
to live in the emerging world commu- 
nity. 

3. The development of patterns of in- 
dividual and group action which will 
give meaning to the commitment to the 
emergent universal ideal that the good of 
the whole takes precedence over the 
good of any part or combination of 
parts, while the parts remain at the same 
time externally inviolable and internally 
self-determinant. 

International understanding, therefore, 
involves identification with humanity and 
commitment to the whole. It involves 
the building of multiple loyalties which 
do not conflict with but instead tran- 
scend national loyalties. National inter- 
ests are bound to suffer if international 
interests are ignored. International under- 
standing involves at one and the same 
time altruism, compromise and adapta- 
bility, commitment and leadership. It 
means that the good of the smaller enti- 
ties must be willingly worked out in re- 
lation to the problems and fears, hopes 
and aspirations of other smaller entities 
so that all may flourish. 


NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY 


Mutual understanding—knowledge of 
each other’s ways—is not enough. Even 
knowledge which explores the likenesses 
as well as the differences of peoples and 
nations is not enough. International edu- 
cation must also be directed toward emo- 
tional cross-cultural involvement grow- 


{ 
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ing out of a sense of the interdependence 
of peoples and directed toward coopera- 
tive action for the building of a world 
community. 

Education for international under- 
standing is immediately based on the 
need for improved intercultural relations 
of peoples and improved international 
relations of sovereign states. This is not 
to suggest that a clandestine aim of edu- 
cation for international understanding is 
the creation of a world government; nor 
is its aim to convince us that we must be 
internationalists. The form of the world 
community will be decided by men and 
nations. The more profound their inter- 
national understanding, as here defined, 
the more viable will the form of the 
world community be. And international- 
ism is a fact already decided by history.* 

Educators, therefore, need to decide 
not only what is appropriate content of 
education for international understand- 
ing, but also what are appropriate meth- 
ods for the development of desirable 
international feelings, attitudes, values, 
and behavior. 

Our educational efforts toward inter- 
national understanding must be more 
than informational, more than descrip- 
tive, more than the transmission of sym- 
bols. Effective programs must deal with 
the emotions or feelings attached to the 
facts as well as with emotions attached 
to the development of sound opinions, 
desirable attitudes, and meaningful values 
which will lead to appropriate social ac- 
tion at all levels. 

1 One cannot examine the nature of desirable 
internationalism without redefining the nature 
of national sovereignty as it is affected by in- 
terdependence in our times. At the political 
operational level this is happening. There is evi- 
dence in the regional defense organizations, 
the developing common markets, the demands 
for international control of outer space, the 


claims regarding the limits to territorial sover- 
eignty over coastal waters. 


Educators need to find that content 
and those methods which will most ef- 
fectively and efficiently lead to the de- 
sired objectives. They need to formulate 
a philosophy of education for interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation.? 
Much attention has been given to activi- 
ties of a practical nature in international 
education—activities which too often are 
not related to critical and conscious ob- 
jectives. 


... The danger of the practical approach is 
that people tend to find some simple gadget, 
interesting activity, or pet project and to 
rely upon it without serious thought as to 
its real purpose. 

We invite a student from abroad to speak 
in an Assembly, we sing a few songs from 
other parts of the world, or we build igloos, 
adobe houses, and windmills and think that 
we have promoted international understand- 
ing. Maybe we have; maybe we haven't. 

It is high time that we gave serious 
thought to the philosophy of education for 
international understanding.* 


From the standpoint of effective and 
efficient methods it would seem neces- 
sary to examine and use the knowledge 
of the social sciences to improve learning 
and influence behavior, not only in edu- 


2To begin to formulate a philosophy, the 
writer would suggest the inauguration of an 
annual series of coordinated national, regional, 
and local conference-workshops designed to 
explore the basic questions concerning the why, 
what, when, and how of education for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, and to 
develop a coordinated program of research and 
evaluation. There are in the United States nu- 
merous individuals, universities, and organiza- 
tions that are concerned with international edu- 
cation. Their experiences, ideas, and resources 
need to be tapped. There are abroad similar 
resources, particularly the UNESCO Secretariat 
in Paris with regard to UNESCO's “Associated 
Schools Project for Teaching International Un- 
derstanding and ration” and UNESCO's 
“Major Project on the Mutual Understanding 
of the Cultural Values of East and West.” 

8 Leonard S. Kenworthy, “Challenges in In- 
ternational Education,” Teachers College Rec- 


ord, Vol. 60, No. 7, April, 1959, p. 394- 
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cation for international understanding 
and cooperation but in education gener- 
ally. Indoctrination? Perhaps. But is not 
all education in a sense indoctrination by 
the very fact that some things are put in 
and some things are left out. We are 
committed to indoctrination for democ- 
racy. 

Indoctrination—in a positive sense we 
call it commitment—is dangerous when 
there are no choices; when alternatives 
cannot be examined; when perceptions 
cannot be shared; when access to infor- 
mation is limited; and when legitimate 
channels for institutionalization of pref- 
erences are closed. Education for democ- 
racy presumes safeguards against these 
dangers. As we study what was, what is, 
what might be, and what ought to be 
about the world can we not do this with 
a commitment which provides for these 
safeguards? When there is general agree- 
ment on ends and means, the outcome is 
commitment. Our goal should be a well- 
founded, practical ideal of the kinds of 
persons needed in an_ interdependent 
world. Again, we are faced with the 
challenge of formulating a philosophy. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
suggest specific activities, but rather to 
help teachers raise questions about their 
own purposes and their own outlook. As 
teachers become more at home in the 
world they will teach more creatively 
about the world. This implies that pro- 
grams of teacher education, pre-service 
and in-service, as well as state certifica- 
tion requirements (one example of the 
institutionalization of commitment) will 
encourage study opportunities in inter- 
national education. How many teacher 
education programs offer any courses 
other than one in Comparative Education 
(which too often is limited to the study 
of educational systems in Europe and the 
USSR)? Courses such as the following 


are urgently needed in teacher educa- 
tion: Comparative Cultures; Intercultural 
Relations; International organizations 
(especially the UN and UNESCO), the 
Psychology of Loyalties; Social and 
Technological Change and the World 
Community. Courses such as these are 
part of one’s general liberal education. 
They become the responsibility of 
teacher education because the universities 
have reserved the study of world affairs 
for the specialist. They become the re- 
sponsibility of teacher education because 
we live in a world in crisis, and education 
must squarely face the challenges of such 
a world. 

Education for international under- 
standing and cooperation is needed 
throughout the world. Newly independ- 
ent nations cannot wait to go through 
the stages of the development of West- 
ern nationalism before they become 
committed to the whole. Their destinies 
are already enmeshed with those of 
other nations, and the big countries can- 
not long endure the burden of armed se- 
curity at the expense of losing the willing 
cooperation of others and their own in- 
ternal freedoms. The struggle between 
the democratic world and the communist 
world is a struggle to build that society 
in which the state and men may flourish. 
The democracies are committed to a way 
of life which has proved its viability and 
are convinced that the communist way is 
morally wrong and pragmatically inef- 
fective in terms of human values. Yet no 
matter how objectionable one way of life 
is to the followers of another way, the 
future belongs to those who can accom- 
modate themselves to the needs of all 
men. 

Our problem, then, is not only an edu- 
cational problem but a social problem as 
well—one to which the thinking of all 
men of good will must be devoted. 
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The goal is not only peace and secur- 
ity but also freedom, justice, oppor- 
tunity, and prosperity, and the means by 
which these may be more abundantly 
attained and made secure for all human- 
ity. Understanding, as stated earlier, must 
be understanding of something. Simi- 
larly, cooperation must be for something. 
It should be for creating, maintaining and 
supporting those national, multi-national, 
and world social, economic, political, 
legal, scientific, cultural, and religious in- 
stitutions which will give operational 
meanings to the reconstructed values 
which mankind is discovering are neces- 
sary if humanity is to survive and 
flourish. 

Two examples taken from a recent re- 
port to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will help make this goal con- 
crete. 


In the coming decade, science and tech- 
nology will provide new means to use the 


vast resources of the oceans, to exploit the 
Arctic and Antarctic, to explore space, per- 
haps to affect climates. Unless better ways 
of cooperation are established, these ad- 
vances into new frontiers will intensify 
international tensions. Current concepts of 
national sovereignty are not well suited to 
the orderly regulation of these advances nor 
to their development for maximum utility 
with minimum conflict. Policy planners will 
find it increasingly necessary to explore new 
types of supranational organization.* 
Significant developments affecting inter- 
national communications will result in the 
next decade from continued advances in 
physical techniques and facilities and also 
from advances in the sciences of human be- 
havior relating to mechanisms of individual 
or group motivation and to meaningful in- 
terchange between members of diverse cul- 


*Stanford Research Institute, Possible Non- 
military Scientific Developments and Their Po- 
tential Impact on Foreign Policy Problems of 
the United States. A Study prepared at the re- 
= of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

nited States Senate, Washington (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, Sep- 
tember, 1959), p. 1. 


tures. Developments such as low-cost mass 
communication devices, translating ma- 
chines, and teaching machines will provide 
new opportunities to diffuse knowledge and 
ideologies. Brain chemistry and the study 
of brain mechanisms may open up power- 
fully beneficial and yet potentially danger- 
ous means to control minds.* 


In the final analysis the basic questions 
which man faces are moral questions. 
They appear in political, economic, or 
legal forms, but their resolution must be 
not only in terms of what is feasible but 
also in terms of what is universally eth- 
ical. The uses to which the proliferating 
findings of the physical-natural-biological 
sciences and the social sciences will be 
put—if they are to serve mankind—will 
be decided not in terms of power but in 
terms of ethics universally defined. 

Education for international under- 
standing and cooperation must grow out 
of a moral commitment to humanity. 
The challenge is the making of interna- 
tional men rooted in their own viable na- 
tional cultures, but men who have also 
internalized the values of world coopera- 
tion for the common good. 


CAN AMERICA UNDERSTAND 
ITSELF? 


As Americans reach out to the world 
they must also reach inward to them- 
selves. The world revolution is not con- 
fined to “over there”; it is also over here. 

Will America face up to its own cul- 
tural reconstruction? Can the Man in the 
Grey Flannel Suit affect the Power Elite 
and The Hidden Persuaders? Will The 
Lonely Crowd continue to seek Escape 
from Freedom? Will The Coming Cae- 
sars in America triumph over The Open 
Mind and The Open Self or will The 
Crack in the Picture Window shatter 
American civilization? Is The Ugly 


5 Ibid., p. 3. 
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American the best that American educa- 
tion can produce? 


enough for anyone to see. We may sim 
become a stalemated, sterile, possessive, in- 
effective people, locked in internal tensions 
—a “catatonic,” “mixed-psychotic” America 
lost in its inability to focus its multiple re- 
sources. We may repeat in our own way 
versions of the totalitarian society, repress- 
ing our democratic problems instead of 
meeting them, throwing our power around 
the world to become a hated and feared 
modern Rome. We may by concerted effort 
break with Grecian joy the hardening crust 
to become the living image of the open 
society of open selves.° 

The alternative to a paralyzed, stalemated 
America and to a Romanized imperialistic 


® Charles Morris, The Open Self (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., © 1948), pp. 166-67. 


Three large goals stand before us, a 
ply 


American is an America rededicated to its 
traditional ideal of an open society of open 
selves and resolutely at work to reduce the 
anxieties which, if unrelieved, tend to the 
closed society.’ 


As Americans examine the kind of 
internationalism they will espouse, they 
must also examine their own cultural 
values and the _ institutionalization of 
those reconstructed values which will 
permit the wholesome development of 
their own society within the world com- 
munity. America is in the process of find- 
ing self. It can find itself only as it relates 
effectively to the demands of living in 
a greatly changed and ever-changing in- 
terdependent world. 


7 Ibid., p. 168. 


Efforts to Achieve Federal 
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Developments During the New Deal 
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Tuere seems little reason at present for 
optimism about the passage of a sig- 
nificant or monetarily substantial Fed- 
eral aid to education measure. The great 
initial difficulty of achieving such legis- 
lation, the indecisive and fluctuating po- 
sition of the Eisenhower administration, 
and the apparent failure of Americans 
to react positively and persistently to 
the need for large-scale Federal programs 


to improve American education appear — 


largely at fault. The strength of the 
American determination to achieve the 
ideal of equality of educational opportu- 
nity may be called into question. 
Although Federal aid does not, of 
course, represent the sole means of 
achieving equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, it has in the past served as one 
effective way of attaining this goal. 
Thus, while individual aid measures en- 
acted by the Federal Government in the 
past century provided rather narrow 
programs of aid to education, the total 


* Dr. Zeitlin contributed an article entitled 
“The American Pattern of Educational Control 
and Authority” to the April 1959 issue of The 
Educational Record. 


of such programs helped to increase ma- 
terially the scope and variety of educa- 
tional offerings and stimulated educa- 
tional advancement, especially attracting 
and benefiting less priviledged groups in 
the population and leading to a better 
approximation of the goal of greater 
equality. 

It is important to note that by now the 
listing of Federal aid to education pro- 
grams is both large and significant in 
terms of and educational accom- 
plishments. Clearly, then, Federal aid 
has been utilized with much effective- 
ness, and a firm rationale and precedent 
exist for any future extention of Federal 
educational responsibility. Such an ex- 
tension offers a major potential for any 
efforts directed toward equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity. 


ASSIGNMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In spite of the considerable number 
of Federal programs initiated to this date, 
there has been no basic shift in educa- 
tional responsibility from the state and 
local levels to the Federal level. Author- 
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ity and control continue to rest in the 
hands of local and state governments. So 
does fiscal responsibility. Proportionally 
the financial contribution of the Federal 
Government remains insignificant. The 
continued existence of this method of 
structuring our educational arrangements 
seriously militates against the possibility 
of achieving a minimum level of equality. 

Why have we not by this time better 
resolved this situation? Obviously there 
are many reasons why, a major one being 
the fear, logical or otherwise, of endan- 
gering the existence of a pattern of state 
and local control which, despite its im- 
perfections, has both symbolic and prac- 
tical value in the eyes of most Ameri- 
cans. Thus, although the factors which 
helped to bring this system into existence 
have changed greatly in recent decades, 
no plan to restructive our educational 
arrangements—obviously to involve in- 
creased Federal participation, financing, 
and/or control—has won the support of 
the American public. Allegiance to the 
existing system remains steadfast. Indeed, 
it is difficult to argue against the many 
theoretical and democratic advantages 
which are believed to stem from our pat- 
tern of state and local educational con- 
trol. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
opposition to utilizing Federal aid as a 
means of accomplishing greater educa- 
tional progress and equality has stemmed 
from undue sensitivity to the seen need 
not to endanger the existing pattern. We 
have made it virtually impossible to 
achieve one of our cherished ambitions 
and have chosen not to modify a tradi- 
tional way of doing things, despite long- 
time failure to realize our goals. 

Except in a relatively few instances, 
each time Federal aid has come up for 
decision, the offered proposals have been 
defeated. It is apparent that this kind of 
legislation arouses a great deal of enmity 


and for a wide variety of reasons. Suffice 
it to say that the balance of forces for 
and against Federal aid has never pro- 
duced a significant breakthrough in favor 
of a major and continued acceptance of 
Federal educational responsibility. The 
generally conservative philosophy and 
policy of both the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and the Democratic Congressional 
leadership, reflecting to a considerable 
degree the mood of the public, provides 
one major explanation for the present 
failure to accomplish a significant aid 
program. Neither continued Russian suc- 
cess in space technology nor our own 
continued lack of success in achieving 
either equality of educational opportu- 
nity or as high a level of individual ex- 
cellence in our youth as we aspire to has 
been sufficient to awaken public enthu- 
siasm for large-scale Federal programs 
designed to facilitate and expedite major 
educational progress. The 1958 National 
Defense Education Act appears to have 
been a relatively weak and ineffectual 
substitute for the massive efforts deemed 
necessary in the immediate situation. 

A typical reaction to recent frustration 
and failure in the Federal aid movement 
during the Eisenhower Administration 
is that such an outcome is not unex- 
pected. In the past several decades the 
Republican Party has not favored this 
movement, only the 1956 platform hav- 
ing indicated some support for a pro- 
gram of aid to school construction—a 
plank not consistently honored by the 
Eisenhower Administration in terms of 
practical political assistance. The present 
administration’s opposition represents a 
small part of an identifiable pattern of 
conservatism. Perhaps only in a period 
of political liberalism, progressivism, or 
radicalism can we expect to achieve a 
breakthrough and accomplish the broad 
change of policy envisaged. Only when 


| — 
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there is a surge of social reform, a crisis, 
a drive to achieve high ideals and prom- 
ise, a willingness to break with tradition 
and precedent can we expect to see a 
major policy change on Federal aid to 
education. The period of the New Deal 
provided one of the best opportunities 
for such a development. 


OPPORTUNITY, ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT, AND FAILURE 


This, it would seem, was an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to accomplish a sig- 
nificant modification of policy, for here 
was a humanitarian and idealistic admin- 
istration which, under the pressure of 
events, vastly increased the range of 
functioning of the central government. 
It is not surprising that during these 
years the New Deal also increased sig- 
nificantly the Federal educational role. 
It initiated four major programs which 
were, solely or in part, educational in 
nature: the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Works Progress Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and National 
Youth Administration. In this respect the 
extension of the Federal educational role 
was remarkable in its size, diversity, and 
shattering of precedents. Indeed, the full 
impact of this development has not yet 
been adequately judged in terms of both 
its importance at the time and its in- 
fluence upon the future. Work camps, 
adult education, nursery schools, school 
and library construction and repair work, 
school lunches, high school and college 
student work programs, an out-of-school 
youth work program, and a host of other 
educational activities were among those 
which constituted the New Deal en- 
deavor. The sum of the educational un- 
dertakings in the period 1933-1943 was 
considerable by any standard. Alto- 
gether it amounted to the most prodi- 
gious Federal educational involvement 


up to that time and marked one of the 
outstanding and inspirational achieve- 
ments of the New Deal. 

At the same time that the New Deal 
was expending so much energy in edu- 
cational fields a continuing effort was 
being made to obtain legislative passage 
of Federal aid to education measures 
during the period 1933-1939 along tradi- 
tionally proposed lines, that is, aid pro- 
vided by the Federal Government to the 
public schools with little or no restric- 
tion to be utilized and disbursed by state 
and local authorities. This method of 
structuring Federal aid differed strik- 
ingly from that utilized, in the main, by 
the New Deal. The latter assigned con- 
trol over its educational programs to 
Federal agencies. None of the traditional 
legislative proposals came close to seri- 
ous Congressional consideration. One of 
the major reasons for this was the lack 
of New Deal support for, or its opposi- 
tion to, this kind of legislation. As a 
result, the New Deal efforts represent 
both striking accomplishment and fail- 
ure in the extension of the Federal edu- 
cational role. We are likely to accept the 
basis for the success in terms of the New 
Deal’s liberal ideology and experimental 
and pragmatic outlook. But why the fail- 
ure? 

The educational emergency situation 
in the early 1930's as well as the general 
effects of the depression brought an 
alarmed educational leadership to a sur- 
prising peak of militancy and readiness 
for drastic reforms. The manner in 
which the New Deal dealt with the gen- 
eral crisis in 1933 convinced a great 
many educators that, logically, there 
would have to be a more vital role as- 
signed to education in the achievement 
of what appeared to be the New Deal 
goals of reform and change. By early 
1934 these wishes had turned into ex- 


nto 
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pectations. A February 1934 meeting of 
possibly the most important of all the 


educational groups, the National Educa- 
tion Association, Depariment of Super- 
intendence, received a report which 
noted in part: 


The necessity of greatly increased federal 
cooperation in education is evident to all 
who accept the New Deal. . . . The New 
Deal has now accepted that unity of na- 
tional interest which school workers have 
long maintained exists with reference to 
public education. . . . Therefore, to give 
to idle children the same chance as to 
idle men and women, to give to teachers 
the minimum protection accorded . . . labor 
+ ++, tO maintain a minimum program of 
public education throughout the nation, .. . 
to reeducate adults disabled by changes in 
industry, . . . to train teachers along with 
agriculturists and engineers, to extend 
credit under state authorization to districts 
in financial arrears, we call upon the na- 
tional government for more than educa- 
tional advice, research, or leadership. The 
debacle is economic and financial support 
alone will sustain . . . [us]. Other mild 
forms of cooperation on the part of the 
federal government are like water to a 
— animal unable to drink and assuage 
t 


It seemed distinctly unnatural to many 
educators that the New Deal Adminis- 
tration, apparently desirous of achieving 
social and economic reform, could over- 
look a widely acknowledged and funda- 
mental method of advancing toward its 
goal, that is, by working toward the 
creation of greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity through the estab- 
lished educational system. In short, then, 
it semed patent to many that the New 
Deal period was to be the occasion when 
the right combination of sociological and 
political factors for the achievement of 
a Federal aid program would coalesce. 
This belief was clearly evinced in the 
confident and nearly unanimous manner 
in which educators looked ahead to 


accomplishing this long-sought goal. 

Nevertheless, although there were con- 
tinued efforts to achieve Congressional 
passage of Federal aid programs during 
the period 1933-1943 (major efforts 
being made in 1934, 1937, and 1939), al- 
most complete frustration was perhaps 
the only result. 


FACTORS IN FAILURE OF 
FEDERAL AID MOVEMENT 


Many factors contributed to the fail- 
ure to attain passage of a traditional form 
of Federal aid to education proposal, 
although overt opposition to it during 
this period was rather limited. The Cath- 
olics were the only major group to op- 
pose it at Congressional hearings. Gen- 
erally, Catholic spokesmen warned of 
the dangers to freedom which might 
come from greater centralization of edu- 
cational authority, stated their belief that 
this authority was properly that of state 
and local governments, and noted that 
Federal aid would serve to emphasize 
and aggravate the difficult situation of 
many Catholics who were already pay- 
ing local taxes for educational facilities 
which they did not use. They indicated 
that the appropriation of funds for non- 
public schools would probably change 
their views on the subject. No spokes- 
men from either the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers appeared 
during this period, nor did either of these 
groups engage in any campaign to help 
defeat Federal aid bills. 

Nevertheless, the lack of open hostility 
probably only obscured the real strength 
and range of the opposition to Federal 
aid. Politically, the conservatives in Con- 
gress were the major opposition group 
—most Republicans and some Demo- 
crats. Democrats who were also Catho- 
lics seemed to find it difficult to favor 
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this legislation in view of the opposition 
of the Catholic Church to it unless provi- 
sion was made for aid to nonpublic 
schools. It would appear that only if a 
program of direct Federal aid to public 
schools had been made a Democratic 
“party issue” during this period could 
this opposition have been reduced. To- 
day, the segregation issue seems to be 
a major obstacle to the passage of a Fed- 
eral aid measure, but in the 1930’s Negro 
leaders were, by and large, willing to 
accept much less in regard to equal 
rights provisions, and segregation was 
not an obstacle to the passage of Federal 
aid. 

Probably of some consequence was 
the opposition of a minority of educa- 
tors to this legislation. Newspaper edi- 
tors supplied strong, and probably 
significant, opposition to Federal aid, es- 
pecially after 1937. Increasing “central- 
ization of authority” abroad during the 
period following World War I provided 
a cogent reason to fear any developments 
tending in this direction. 

Contributing to the failure to achieve 
Federal aid under the New Deal were 
such factors as unwillingness to un- 
dertake additional heavy financial obli- 
gations at a time when deficit financing 
was already being resorted to; the ques- 
tionable value of this program in con- 
trast to other programs for dealing with 
the more acute and pressing problem of 
unemployment; the possibility that the 
program might unloose a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of potentially harmful conse- 
quences; the opposition of some “rich- 
state” Congressmen; wide acceptance of 
the fact that decrease in the birth rate 
would continue to reduce the child and 
youth population; the split in the Demo- 
cratic party from 1937 on (which alone 
probably would have made impossible 
the passage of Federal aid, even had 


Roosevelt endorsed such a proposal); be- 
lief that the educational situation was, in 
fact, improving as a result of the educa- 
tional aid being provided by the New 
Deal; satisfaction with existing conditions 
in public schools; and the unwillingness 
of probably a small minority of Con- 
gressmen, New Dealers and others to 
appropriate large sums for any purpose 
without the maintenance of a greater 
measure of contro] than educators would 
have accepted. 

Still another factor contributing to the 
failure to achieve Federal aid was that 
the lobby pressing for aid was lacking 
in breadth of representation and weak 
in the tactics it used. This lobby was 
spearheaded by the National Education 
Association, long in the forefront of the 
effort to achieve Federal aid, and gen- 
erally supported by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Council 
on Education, the American Farm Bu- 
reau, the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and a large number of 
comparable organizations. The primary 
weapon used was the presentation of 
convincing data at Congressional hear- 
ings. The political naiveté of educators 
during this period is nowhere so clearly 
disclosed as in their constant expressions 
of confidence regarding the ever “immi- 
nent” passage of a Federal aid program 
whose actual chances of passage were 
probably never bright. 

Public opinion, as reflected in opinion 
polls, showed a highly favorable attitude 
toward participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in educational matters as exem- 
plified in the provision of the CCC and 
NYA programs. Although no adequate 
polls were taken before 1938, two taken 
in 1938 and 1940 offer evidence concern- 
ing public opinion of the general idea of 
Federal aid to education. A Gallup poll 


en 
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released in early 1938 found that 68 per 
cent of one group favored giving Fed- 
eral money to all local schools and 81 
per cent of a comparable group favored 
giving money to local schools in poor 
communities. This same poll also showed 
that 53 per cent disapproved and 35 per 
cent approved the granting of money to 
nonpublic schools, with 12 per cent ex- 
pressing no opinion. Another Gallup poll 
was taken for the National Education 
Association in 1940. While it did not 
provide as clear-cut results as the 1938 
poll had produced, it did evoke an inter- 
esting response. Of the individuals who 
were asked to voice an opinion on the 
statement that “Certain states are so poor 
that they cannot afford as good schools 
as those in other parts of the country,” 
50 per cent agreed, 27 percent disagreed, 
and 23 per cent were undecided. Of the 
50 per cent who agreed, only 28 per cent 
indicated willingness to pay higher taxes 
to enable the Federal Government to aid 
these poorer states. Assuming the gen- 
eral accuracy of this poll, it revealed a 
lack of conviction, in 1940 at any rate, 
regarding the necessity for Federal aid 
and also indicated considerable misinfor- 
mation on the part of the public as to 
the condition of its schools. Undoubt- 
edly this public unawareness, or lack of 
concern, about school conditions was 
also a major factor in the failure to 
achieve Federal aid at this time. 

A factor which is important but hard 
to diagnose must be noted—the resist- 
ance that existed, and still exists, to mod- 
ifying a strongly guarded traditional pat- 
tern of separation of function between 
State and Federal Government. Although 
broad reforms were instituted and Fed- 
eral authority was extended in many 
areas by the New Deal, there was still 
not sufficient impetus to achieve a modi- 
fication of the traditional educational ar- 


rangement. There existed what one com- 
mentator described as a “mental attitude 
which . . . subordinates the educational 
opportunities of . . , children to technical 
questions of the responsibility and au- 
thority of various levels of government.” 
All of these reasons make it apparent 
that the assumption that the Federal 
Government should aid education was 
indeed far from universally accepted. 
Only an extraordinary effort by the 
New Deal leadership might have led to 
the achievement of this goal. Such an 
effort was not forthcoming. 

The final factor in the failure to 
achieve Federal aid during the New 
Deal, was the role of President Roose- 
velt. While the evidence is not so com- 
plete or so conclusive as one might wish, 
Federal aid never having become an im- 
portant issue in the New Deal period, it 
is obvious that President Roosevelt did 
not favor such aid and that this lack of 
support (amounting to actual opposi- 
tion) was a factor of some importance. 

Roosevelt was a product of private 
education. He never attended an Amer- 
ican public school. Neither did any of 
his children. He was not, in his public 
or political career prior to 1932, partic- 
ularly interested in educational matters. 
By 1932 he had, however, indicated 
rather clearly his opposition to Federal 
aid to education. In the period 1933- 
1938 he chose to maintain an ambiguous 
position on this question. He then en- 
dorsed Federal aid with major qualifica- 
tions on three occasions—two in 1938, 
during his attempt to “purge” several 
leading conservative Democrats, and in 
a speech to the National Education As- 
sociation in New York City early in the 
summer of 1938. On this occasion, 
Roosevelt went as far in his endorsement 
of Federal aid to education as he was 
ever to go. In his speech, he asserted: 
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No one wants the Federal Government to 
subsidize education any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. . . . in many places gov- 
ernment unfortunately cannot adequately 
finance either the freedom or the facilities 
to learn. . . . there the Federal Government 
can properly supplement local resources. 


All this leads me to ask you not to demand 
that the Federal Government provide finan- 
cial assistance to all communities. Our aids, 
for many reasons, must be confined to lift- 
ing the level at the bottom rather than to 
giving assistance at the top. 


Two months later the President modi. 
fied even this support. A 1944 statement 
approved Federal aid along these lines: 


I believe that the Federal Government 
should render financial aid where it is 
needed—in communities where farming 
does not pay, where land values have de- 
preciated . . . , where transportation facili- 
ties are inadequate, or where electricity is 
unavailable for power or light. 


This last limitation surely raised the 
question whether the speaker was indeed 
for or against a traditional program of 
Federal aid to education. 

President Roosevelt’s failure to sup- 
port and opposition to specific legislative 
proposals considerably outweighed the 
effect of his tentative and infrequent en- 
dorsements and cast doubt on his sin- 
cerity. In 1934, for example, the retiring 
United States Commissioner of FEduca- 
tion, George F. Zook, reported that 
Roosevelt was opposed to any explicit 
approval of a program calling for tem- 
porary Federal aid to schools, thus con- 
tributing to the failure to achieve such 
a program in that year. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt enjoyed 
remarkably great popularity and politi- 
cal strength. Upon his return from a 
fishing vacation in April a Congressional 
delegation actually marched from the 


Capitol to the White House with him in 
what elder Congressmen labeled “an un- 
precedented demonstration.” In 1937 the 
Roosevelt Administration was in the 
midst of an intensive effort to balance 
the budget and a proposed Federal aid 
measure became, in the words of The 
New York Times, “. . . one of the meas- 
ures which the President has told his 
leaders must be stopped in the name of 
economy.” In 1938 the New Deal em- 
barked on a new large-scale spending 
program, but did not choose to include 
a Federal aid measure as part of its un- 
dertaking. In 1939 President Roosevelt 
indicated his open opposition to Federal 
aid to education by advising that a pro- 
posed measure was not in accord with 
his program. 

In July, 1939 the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Amy H. 
Hinricks, wrote Roosevelt pointing to 
this seeming contradiction between his 
public position and his actions and asking 
for reassurance that he was, indeed, for 
Federal aid. Roosevelt responded in a 
letter which evaded the issue completely. 
Addressing the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, 
Roosevelt returned once again to his po- 
sition of ambiguity in a speech which in- 
dicated his opposition to Federal aid and 
his belief that “fair opportunity for 
schooling should be made available to 
every child in our country . . . [wher- 
ever] he happens to be born.” This ex- 
pression by President Roosevelt elicited 
a sharp response from the Legislative 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, which noted that 
... [his] inaction . . . in behalf of public 
education in the face of the known need 
and the facts established by every recent 
study is a matter of disappointment to 
everyone. . . . His failure to act seems out 
of accord with his social liberalism in other 


fields. 
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It seems clear that President Roosevelt 
simply did not accept the idea of Fed- 
eral aid as traditionally understood, the 
existence of a vast and diverse New Deal 
educational program notwithstanding. 
The limited evidence indicates that his 
position reflected a genuinely conserva- 
tive states’ rights attitude favoring the 
maintenance of dominant state and local 
control of education and the avoidance 
of Federal involvement and control. If 
this was contradictory or inconsistent, it 
was not so acknowledged, perhaps not 
even seen. Some evidence—for example 
Roosevelt’s labeling the National Educa- 
tion Association “the school crowd”; his 
use of the term “extravagances and frills” 
in describing some of the activities of the 
public schools; his casting doubt upon 
the ability of public schoo] teachers as 
contrasted to private school teachers— 
offers basis for a widely held view that 
Roosevelt had an anti-public school bias 
and, as a result, no tendency to support 


Federal aid for these schools. In any 
event, his opposition must be judged a 
major cause of failure to achieve a sig- 
nificant traditional program of Federal 
aid during the New Deal period. 


CONCLUSION 


Instead of proving to be the occasion 
when a constellation of factors combined 
to bring considerable success to the Fed- 
eral aid to education movement, the situ- 
ation during the New Deal led to con- 
flicting results. The traditionally sought 
program of aid to the public schools 
never came close to being realized. A 
massive program of support, essentially 
under Federal control, of little direct 
assistance to the public schools, was ini- 
tiated with striking success—logic, con- 
sistency, or doctrinaire liberalism not- 
withstanding. The contradiction can be 
explained on the basis of the unique in- 


dividuality, in thought and action, of 
President Roosevelt as he influenced and 
controlled New Deal policy. 

As a result, a glittering opportunity 
to advance the Federal aid movement 
was not realized. While the importance 
of the failure can only be speculated 
upon, hindsight makes it appear that a 
critical opportunity was lost. The failure 
caused the many real educational achieve- 
ments of the New Deal to be looked 
upon as primarily emergency unemploy- 
ment measures which ended as this crisis 
situation eased. Although there was great 
value in these programs as stimulants and 
innovations, as aids in lifting the Ameri- 
can level of education and culture and in 
helping us to approximate more nearly 
the goal of equality of educational op- 
portunity, the failure to signalize these 
accomplishments by complementing 
them with a measure contributing more 
permanently to the precedent of Federal 
acceptance of educational responsibility 
left unachieved a major breakthrough 
which has yet to be realized. 

The likelihood of a Federal aid pro- 
gram in the future which will lead to 
acceptance by the national government 
of vital educational responsibility rests 
upon the strength of American convic- 
tion concerning the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity. If the Ameri- 
can people do not accept the view that 
this goal is urgently desirable, if we 
equate Federal educational involvement 
with a threat to the maintenance of our 
free society, if we do not accept the po- 
sition that Federal aid is a proven, prac- 
tical, democratic, and effective way of 
attaining significant educational advance- 
ment, and if we do not produce a leader- 
ship which accepts this view, then the 
outlook for the approximation of high 
national educational goals and ideals is 
melancholy indeed. 
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In March 1959 the Centro Regional de 
Pesquisas Educacionais (Regional Center 
for Research in Education) of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, opened its doors to a group of 
teachers who had received UNESCO 
scholarships for the second series of semi- 
nars on problems of elementary educa- 
tion in Latin America. From Panama to 
Argentina, all countries except Chile 
were represented. Brazil was represented 
by a large group of teachers who came 
from many of her states. In 1958, 
UNESCO began this major project for 
the improvement of elementary educa- 
tion in Latin America. Thirty scholar- 
ships were sponsored that year by 
UNESCO, the Ministry of Education of 
Brazil, and the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Brazil for the express purposes 
of encouraging elementary school teach- 
ers to face squarely the problems con- 
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nected with their work, and of helping 
them to find paths toward more effective 
teaching in this era of great need. 


STATUS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Elementary schools in Latin America 
still do not have the status they need in 
order to command the respect of the 
public. To a great number of parents, 
elementary schools have no other pur- 
pose than to teach children some—usually 
very little—writing, some reading, and 
some arithmetic. To a large extent teach- 
ers too believe this—an attitude which 
leads them easily to routinized work. Be- 
lief in their lack of importance and in 
the restricted significance of elementary 
education does not challenge their cre- 
ativeness, nor does it foster their growth 
as professional people. Instead of enthusi- 
asm and creativeness (characteristics es- 
sential to accomplishment) we find hum- 
bleness and a sense of inadequacy among 
the elementary-school teachers of Latin 
America. 

Underlying all purposes of this Major 
Project there should be the effort to kin- 
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dle the flame of faith in elementary edu- 
cation and in the role of the elementary 
school as a factor of national well-being. 


COMMON FACTORS IN THE 
SEMINAR GROUPS 


Working now with this second group 
of teachers, we have observed several 
aspects common to both. We were able 
to find out, by interviews or through 
informal conversation, that most of these 
teachers give great emphasis to the fact 
that, besides their regular work at the ele- 
mentary school, they teach in secondary 
or commercial institutions. In fact, teach- 
ing at two or three schools during the 
same day is not at all unusual for a teacher 
in Latin America. Only by doing so can 
they earn enough to permit them to live 
up to at least middle-class standards. 
Added to the financial aspect is the de- 
sire for prestige, for a higher status 
which comes from being able to work 
with pupils who are already literate. 

We also found for a second time that 
each country or state sent us the elite of 
its teachers, people who really were no 
longer classroom teachers but held a posi- 
tion as supervisor, principal, superintend- 
ent, technician at the State Department 
of Education, normal school teacher, or 
high school teacher who knew very little 
about elementary education. This shows 
clearly that the influence of the Major 
Project on the classroom teacher is only 
indirect. We believe that elementary ed- 
ucation in Latin America will not im- 
prove until we can help the individual 
teacher to change his attitude. Any 
changes in education depend fundamen- 
tally on the classrom teacher and what 
he is and does. 

These considerations led us to the con- 
clusion that development of leadership 
in the participants in this UNESCO 
course should be one of our major pur- 


poses. Since many of them do not have 
any contact with the classroom and with 
children, the Major Project can be suc- 
cessful only if the participants, on re- 
turning to their countries, are able to 
communicate freely and in favorable sit- 
uations with classroom teachers. 

A third aspect common to both groups 
was expectation that they would find 
absolute and final answers for their prob- 
lems. Not one thus far has attempted to 
arrive at the “why” of his problems by 
himself. Many participants in both 
groups suffered real frustration before 
they realized they could not take home 
ready-made answers. Frustration was 
evident in several kinds of behavior. The 
participants would meet in groups and 
give vent to their feelings. At these times 
of crisis morale was low. Finally, some 
brave soul would take the initiative and 
speak openly about the worries of the 
whole group. Then such questions as 
“Where are we going?” or “Why are 
we doing this?” were repeated many 
times. At the beginning of the course the 
participants in both groups displayed 
great confidence in the procedures they 
had used at home. They felt that they 
possessed the answers to their problems 
and wanted others to know them. 

Some time later those feelings of se- 
curity vanished. With the advent of a 
period of transition, doubt arose, and in 
turn a kind of behavior appeared in iso- 
lated cases, which caused trouble for all. 
Resolving the problem of this period of 
transition was one of the most difficult 
aspects of the course. Success depended 
on how well the staff could transmit to 
the participants the fact that the staff’s 
role is not to give recipes wholesale, but 
to help participants toward the solutions 
they need. It took many days of well- 
planned work to make it clear to the 
group that a whole process of thinking, 
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analyzing, comparing, and making dis- 
tinctions among situations and causes of 
problems was being developed. Gradually 
fewer prompt solutions were offered. 
Those who before had had a solution for 
everything now considered a problem 
more carefully, but at the cost of their 
self-esteem, for they believed they had 
suffered loss of status in the group. 


CULTURAL AND ETHNIC 
DIFFERENCES 


Some of the participants from other 
Latin-American countries or other States 
of Brazil had trouble adjusting to the 
group and to their new environment. 
There were participants from the An- 
dean countries—well-educated, _intelli- 
gent, cultured people—who were de- 
pressed and suspicious of not being 
completely accepted because of ethnic 
differences. Some Brazilian teachers of 
Negro or Indian background felt ill- 
adjusted and formed subgroups among 
themselves instead of really being each 
one a part of the whole group. Among 
these were teachers of high quality, con- 
scientious professionals who no doubt 
are making a great contribution to Bra- 
zilian education, but they were unable to 
fight down their feelings of rejection. 
Not one member of the group, however, 
behaved in such a way as to produce 
these feelings in any other person. In the 
first year nothing was done directly to 
ameliorate the situation. 

When this attitude threatened the sec- 
ond group, the teacher who was dealing 
specifically with problems of elementary 
education in Latin America decided to 
work carefully on the problems of race, 
what it is and what it is not; of culture 
as seen by the anthropologist; of cultural 
differences and their importance for a 
democratic society; of the findings of in- 
telligence tests applied to racial groups; 


of prejudice and segregation. The role of 
the elementary school in fighting the 
spread of this -evil was emphasized! 
Teacher training was looked upon as a 
fundamental factor in any attempt to 
eradicate prejudice in new generations. 
Many good books on race and culture 
were recommended for reading and dis- 
cussion. Seminars conducted by the par- 
ticipants individually shed much light on 
the subject, and hidden feelings were fo- 
cused on in a general way, without em- 
barrassment to anybody. The great con- 
tribution of the primitive peoples of 
Latin America was discussed and Latin- 
American cultural heritage was consid- 
ered as a rich source for curriculum 
building for our schools. 

We believe some answers were given 
to important questions. Many partici- 
pants had an opportunity to learn more 
about modern scientific thought on race 
and culture. Some probably could under- 
stand better what it was that made them 
feel unwanted sometimes in this foreign 
country. Some may have come to the 
conclusion that not only could the be- 
havior of others hurt their feelings, but 
the reverse was true also. Many things 
were seen in a different light after being 
explained in terms of cultural differences. 
These differences actually contribute to 
the rich possibilities of democratic coun- 
tries. 

This year, a clearer understanding 
seems to permeate the group—a very 
gratifying state of affairs. 


A NEW EXPERIENCE 


At the second half of the first semester 
of this year our work on the Major 
Project presented us with an interesting 
experience, exactly at the point when 
some participants showed their frustra- 
tion most. After two and a half months 
of classroom work, with lectures, group 
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discussions, readings, and laboratory class 
observation, the UNESCO expert whose 
special tield is Curriculum, Foundations 
of Education, and Group Work, pre- 
sented to our director of courses and the 
staff a suggestion for integration of all 
courses. This suggestion resulted from 
the fact that most of the courses were 
being taught separately and, as a conse- 
quence, students were being required to 
shift ideas hour after hour and to find 
relationships between ideas without as- 
sistance (which all too often was not 
available). Within the schedule it was 
difficult to find time for laboratory 
school observation and for reading and 
reflection. Two courses had been taught 


in an integrated fashion from the begin- — 


ning, since they were taught by the same 
professor. The students expressed satis- 
faction with this arrangement, which 
they believed strengthened their learn- 
ings, and voiced a desire to experience 
more of the possibilities of integration. 

The staff met in a series of specially 
planned sessions to consider the problem 
and to evaluate what we had already 
done. There was a feeling of urgency. 
We had only one year in which to work 
with these people so constructively that, 
educationally speaking, life would be dif- 
ferent for them and their colleagues and 
children when they went back to their 
own posts. Time was of the essence. 
They needed not only basic theory but 
new skills and new know-how. To 
achieve these things required actual 
practice. 

All staff members favored the idea of 
a “trial run” of integration, but still un- 
answered was the question, Just how is 
this to be done? The possibilities were 
discussed and the staff then requested 
the member who had suggested integra- 
tion of courses to present a more de- 
tailed, explicit plan of an as-yet crude 


idea which “sounded good.” The idea 
was that all the courses could be inte- 
grated through a kind of modified action 
research. We would “adopt” a primary 
school nearby and use it as a laboratory 
for research—a place where participants 
could get the practice they needed as 
well as learn how to isolate problems that 
existed, how to go about examining them, 
how to get teachers and children and 
parents involved in the improvement and 
extension of their own education. 

This was a modified form of action 
research because at first the teachers of 
the school itself were in a sense only 
secondarily involved in the investigation 
of conditions. It was the participants in 
whom we were primarily interested; it 
was they who would do the research; it 
was their problems, not those of the 
teachers, that were being studied (though 
we hoped—in fact we were fairly well 
convinced—that it was a problem in the 
school we selected). We knew the re- 
search could not help but involve the 
teachers in the study of their own prob- 
lems through the work of the partici- 
pants; we even hoped great changes 
would eventually take place as a result 
of the participants’ work and its effect 
upon the teachers. But the fact remains 
that at this stage in the development of 
the course it was the participants’ prob- 
lem. It was they who were doing the 
investigation albeit with the sincere and 
enthusiastic assistance of the teachers and 
directors of the school. Actually, in car- 
rying out the research, the sharing 
between teachers and participants has 
been so great that another year we may 
recommend that such a project be initi- 
ated with participants and teachers as one 
staff. 

However, we wanted the participants 
not only to act as researchers and stu- 
dents but also to learn through their ac- 
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tivities how a supervisor goes about 
organizing a school to examine its prob- 
lems and to get its teachers interested, 
and how to take next steps in research 
and in giving genuine assistance to teach- 
ers. If we took the two groups together 
as one staff, this might not be possible. 
That is, it might be more difficult for 


participants to feel their role as a person | 


who takes certain steps in creating a 
learning situation with teachers. 

But these are problems for another 
year. Meantime, the problem selected for 
study was one of major proportions for 
participants. How did we know? We 
had: conducted seminars with them for 
over two months. Invariably, no matter 
what question was pursued, came the 
queries, “But how can you do that with 
the children of the poor people?” “What 
can we do, when we cannot even get our 
lower-class children into school?” Or the 
lament, “When we do get the children 
of the poor and the destitute into school, 
we cannot keep them there. They are 
not interested in school work; they do 
not want to go to school.” 

Because this refrain was familiar by 
now, it was not difficult to state the area 
of study: What is the relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic structure in the 
community and problems of primary 
education? Participants and_ teachers, 
through research on this problem, would 
come to see that every school has a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments, that 
this system has many manifestations, that 
the actual practices are often uncon- 
sciously administered by teachers, that 
some groups of children receive a dis- 
proportionate number of punishments 
whereas others receive rewards out of 
proportion to their numbers, that moti- 
vation for learning is closely related to 
these factors, that values of groups are 
different and may in turn be different 


from those of the school, and that this 
fact affects how and what children learn 
in school or as a result of attending 
school. 

This was the content goal. But we had 
other goals for the participants. We 
wanted them to know step by step how 
to go about helping teachers study their 
problems, how to carry through such a 
study from statement and elaboration of 
the problem to statement of hypotheses, 
creation of instruments necessary for re- 
search, administration of instruments to 
children or parents or community for 
collection of data, tabulation and study 
of those data, appraisal of findings for 
their significance in education, and study 
of next steps for curriculum building and 
for setting up school practices. 

We also wanted them to have as much 
direct guided contact with children as 
possible. Many had never made home 
visits to students; some had had little real 
contact with children even in school. We 
knew this too when we planned our new 
way of working. 

We had still other goals. We needed 
to teach how people learn. We needed, 
therefore, to provide a situation wherein 
they themselves could experience new 
and deep learnings, not only of content 
but of complete change of attitudes and 
of altogether new skills, as well as pre- 
viously unknown understandings. 

Then too we wanted them to see how 
the integrated efforts of a whole staff 
(the Center staff) could be focused in 
such a way as to strengthen the learning 
of all people—staff, participants, teach- 
ers, and children (eventually) alike. We 
wanted them to experience at least one 
possible way to achieve this. 


ROLES OF CENTER STAFF 


This meant that staff roles had to be 
reallocated. There were now two major 
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roles for each staff member. First of all, 
each one conducted seminars in his own 
major field. But all seminars were di- 
rectly related to what was going on. 
Problems did not have to be devised, they 
were there! And participants were plead- 
ing for help in solving them, for back- 
ground necessary, and for deeper ex- 
planations than they would ever have 
been interested in before. Our chief prob- 
lem was one of time enough to do all 
that had to be done. In those seminars the 
purposes underlying what we were doing 
had to be thoroughly discussed so that 
participants could get a thorough back- 
ground. The methods of procedure were 
equally important and each aspect had 
to be the subject of real training. For 
example, Binet testing had to be taught, 
not to the group at large, but to all in 
small groups. How to administer a socio- 
gram and why was the subject of other 
seminars. How to devise a questionnaire 
to serve special purposes and how to 
carry on an interview with children and 
parents were skills that needed attention. 
When data were gathered and examined, 
there would be serious consideration of 
what the findings meant for each area 
of study. 

Some of the topics discussed in each 
major field were: 


Foundations in Education. Analysis of 
socioeconomic structure—what constitutes 
a socioeconomic class, and how it can be 
determined sociologically; socialization of 
the child in various subcultures within one 
major culture; effect of different value sys- 
tems on the education of a child and on the 
culture itself; the demands upon education 
of a changing culture and the relationship 
between these demands and socioeconomic 
status; the influence of social classes on edu- 
cation; the functions of the school in a 
democratic society. 

Group Dynamics. Organization and 
composition of groups for the solution of 
problems; study of communication in 


groups; study of roles of leadership and of 
group members; optimum size of groups 
or various types of work. 

Administration and Supervision. The 
process of organization of a staff for a 
study of this kind; the role of supervisors 
as creators of a situation in which teachers 
can study and solve their own problems 
(Here the participants studied their own 
behavior and relationships to teachers as 
well as roles played by Center staff); 
administrative problems connected with 
changes found necessary as a result of the 
examination of data—changes such as group- 
ing, and reporting to parents. 

Problems of the elementary school. Every 
single aspect of this study had very special 
problems for the school—types of evalua- 
tion; relationship between objectives and 
evaluation; criteria for grouping children. 

Psychology. Relationship between these 
findings and perception and learning theo- 
ries. 

Measurements. Recording raw data, ob- 
taining a random sample, creating ques- 
tionnaires and other instruments of research, 
making interview schedules, finding cor- 
relations. 

Teacher-training. The teacher’s role as 
a member of the community; the school 
and public relations; the importance of the 
spirit of research in the training of pros- : 
pective teachers, 


Each staff member was responsible in 
his seminar hours for making a synthesis, 
whenever the phase of the project re- 
quired it, to indicate the meaning of all 
of this work for the aspect of education 
for which he was responsible. 

The second role of each Center staff 
member was to help and guide partici- 
pants in each phase of the work, accord- 
ing to that staff member’s particular 
skills. For example, the professor whose 
field was Measurement taught how to 
find a random sample when the children 
who were to receive the Binet test were 
selected; how to find the mean of ratings 
given to socioeconomic status of chil- 
dren’s parents; how to do a rank-order 
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correlation. Another instructor helped 
groups create instruments for research; 
still another taught groups how to give 
Binet tests; a fourth, who knew the city 
of Sao Paulo well, headed up the group 
who studied neighborhood classifications 
as an aspect of social status; a fifth taught 
them how to interview children. Houses, 
which were one factor used in arriving 
at socioeconomic status of children, had 
to be classified, a new schedule made 
daily, the whole work of all groups had 
to be coordinated. Each staff member 
had at least one major task of this kind; 
some had to carry two or even three. 


IN ACTION 


Fortunately we found a public school 
which suited our needs, since its popu- 
lation offered a wide range of socioeco- 
nomic status, and since it had a sub- 
stantial number of teachers who were 
willing to cooperate with us. 

We started with absolutely nothing 
but an idea and people ready and willing 
to try to carry it out. We did not know 
what the results would be, but were im- 
bued with the feeling that some good 
would surely come out of the experi- 
ment. We felt confident because of the 
attitude of the participants, which had 
changed appreciably and quickly. They 
were interested, eager to get at the work, 
each one feeling important in his special 
task. Those who previously had seemed 
apathetic or uninterested, now worked 
eight hours a day without complaining. 

The feeling of the Spanish-speaking 
people that they were merely visitors 
here vanished overnight. They and the 
Brazilian participants became one group, 
working on a common problem, the im- 
provement of Latin-American education. 
Brazilian and Spanish-speaking partici- 
pants worked together so closely that 
sometimes comic situations were woven 


into the fabric of serious work in a most 
natural sequence. For example, for inter- 
viewing the children we used teams of 
two participants, a Brazilian to present 
the questions to the children and a 
Spanish-speaking person to record the 
responses. On one occasion it happened 
that the Brazilian was not present the 
moment the interview was to begin. 
Promptly the Spanish-speaking partici- 
pant proceeded to interview the child, 
using all her very best and newly-learned 
Portuguese. The mere obstacle of lan- 
guage must not stop the action! And the 
child understood! Imagine the excitement 
the next day, when the event was re- 
ported. 

It was with such a spirit that we began. 
First of all we had to find a list of occu- 
pations for Brazil and to rate these 
for socioeconomic status. Fortunately 
some research had been done on the oc- 
cupations in Brazil and their relationship 
to social status.' When we arrived at a 
scale for Brazil which suited all the Bra- 
zilian participants and staff, we were able 
to rate the children according to the 
fathers’ occupations. Then neighbor- 
hoods were classified with the help of 
real estate agents and the participants 
who were residents of Sao Paulo, and a 
scale was devised. The same procedure 
was followed for arriving at a scale on 
which to rank houses. 

Next we tackled the gathering of data 
about school practices to correlate with 
socioeconomic status to discover the re- 
lationship between these practices and 
status. Participants administered socio- 
metric tests to children and exam- 
ined the choice structure to see what 
percentage of choices was received by 


1 By Bertram Hutchinson, for one, a social 
anthropologist on a UNESCO mission. Hilda 
Taba had also begun some work on a revision 


of the Warner Scale for Brazil. 
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each socioeconomic class. This was done 
on the premise that choices received or 
not received constitute a hidden form of 
reward or punishment, and therefore a 
kind of silent motivation to stay in or to 
leave school, to learn comfortably or not. 
We asked, Who are the children who 
have a sense of belonging and for whom 
the learning situation is therefore more 
comfortable? What are the implications 
of these findings for education of that 
individual child, and of the other chil- 
dren because of the way they learn to 
regard him and his kind? 

We studied the report card marks for 
academic and behavior evaluation. Who 
(socioeconomically) gets the high marks 
or rewards, and who receives the low 
ones or punishment? What are the im- 
plications of these findings for motivation 
in learning, for curriculum building to 
meet the needs of children for the role 
of the school in personality development, 
and so on. Along with this, participants 
studied the school files for the history of 
repeaters. What children (socioeconomi- 
cally) must repeat work? Why? What 
are the implications here? Can the econ- 
omy of Brazil withstand the onslaught 
of fearfully high rates of repeaters, let 
alone the effect on personality? There is 
not enough school space for all the chil- 
dren to be placed in classrooms, yet we 
keep some children in the first grade for 
many years. Can this be justified? 

Another area of study was intelligence, 
which participants examined through an 
adaptation of Binet test. We studied who 
ranked high, who low. We made an item 
analysis of a sample of the answers to 
try to discover reasons for any differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status. We asked, 
What do the findings mean for curricu- 
lum and program building? What prob- 
lems are inherent in these results? 

We constructed and administered a 


participation schedule to determine 
which classes (socioeconomic) of chil- 
dren receive the participation rewards. 
There were no “clubs” as we know them 
in the United States, but we know that 
in any school there are informal activities 
which teachers use as rewards, activities 
such as carrying a message to the prin- 
cipal’s office, being traffic officer. We 
solicited teachers for these activities and 
then made a composite list, tried out our 
instrument experimentally on a few chil- 
dren, modified it, and then administered 
it to the classes participating. The par- 
ticipants saw the teachers’ utter amaze- 
ment when children wrote, after “num- 
ber of times,” 0-0-0. We asked, Does it 
make a difference whether children get 
a chance to participate? Is there a rela- 
tionship between learning to participate 
here and participation within the larger 
community in adult life? Does the school 
need to play a role in training children 
to participate actively? 

We created a values questionnaire to 
see if we could get at any significant dif- 
ferences related to what children are 
taught about age and sex roles, about 
what is bad and good, and to discover 
differences in their attitudes about them- 
selves and other people. 

Participants made visits to a sampling 
of homes to interview parents and chil- 
dren, and to observe children and their 
relationships to their families. They tried 
to discover a pattern of social mobility 
of families, of values with respect to par- 
ents’ attitudes about education and this 
school in particular, as well as with re- 
spect to their feelings about the com- 
munity. They tried to get a picture of 
what the child does all day and to learn 
in what ways these activities seem to be 
different for different social classes. 
Then they pursued the meaning these 
things have for education and school life. 
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CONCLUSION 

There have been many rewarding re- 
sults of our work thus far. First, the par- 
ticipants’ attitudes toward themselves 
changed as they manifested confidence 
that they knew how to go about doing 
something with respect to changes in 
education in their own lands. The morale 
has remained high in the face of tremen- 
dous and difficult tasks. Some who were 
never before noticed by the others have 
achieved status because they happened to 
be skillful in giving intelligence tests or 
in trying out questionnaires or in inter- 
viewing real-estate people, parents, and 
children. This meant a big difference in 
the lives of many. 

We lived in a period of strain and fa- 
tigue but we shared responsibilities and 
found new satisfactions in doing so. Roles 
had changed. Nobody was the teacher; 
nobody was the apprentice. Everybody 
had to think; everybody had to do his 
job to the best of his ability. We all knew 
that if one of us failed to play his role 
the progress of all would be obstructed. 
We worked hand in hand. Each one be- 


came a leader in the performance of his 
special task. Every moment was filled 
with a learning situation for everybody. 

Another rewarding experience has 
been the flood of requests coming from 
the cooperating school for help from 
participants in teaching teachers how to 
do what they know. The participants 
have conducted several seminars with the 
teachers in order to satisfy their new 
need to know more. No Center staff 
member does any teaching at this school. 
The participants fill the role themselves. 
Those teachers in the cooperating school 
who at first were reluctant to cooperate, 
who did not volunteer, and therefore 
were not asked, have become so keenly 
interested that they have implored the 
participants to teach them too, and have 
asked that they be permitted to join the 
cooperating corps next semester. 

We are beginning to achieve what has 
concerned all of us so much in this Major 
Project: we are proving, at least in a 
limited measure, that the Project can 
reach the individual classroom teacher 
directly. 


Can Meetings Be Helpful? 


DIMITRO BOURANDAS, DOROTHY M. INGALLS, AND 


Tue contemporary teacher frequently 
participates in a variety of activities. He 
may be a member or a leader in faculty 
meetings, workshops, departmental meet- 
ings, service courses, or grade-level ac- 
tivities. Special areas of study in these 
activities consist of evaluating and im- 
proving the methods of reporting to par- 
ents, studying the gifted or nonacademic 
learners, seeking better utilization of 
cumulative records, or the study of other 
problems indigenous to the school com- 
munity. The number of teachers partici- 
pating in any one of these meetings may 
range from only a few to the entire in- 
structional staff of a school system. 
Group meetings or activities have be- 
come an accepted vehicle for achieving 
wider involvement of teachers in curric- 
ulum development in order to improve 
learning opportunities for children and 
youth. Despite the emphasis educators 
place on meetings, the question arises, 
What do teachers consider successful 
meetings? _ Knowledge of the factors re- 
lated to successful meetings seems neces- 
sary if curriculum leaders are to plan ac- 


* This discussion is based on the material in 

a group doctoral project by the three authors. 
a Seueuiee is a teacher in Howe School, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Dr. Ingalls is an elemen- 
tary school principal in the Pennsb Schools, 
Fallsington, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Shadick is 
coordinator of the Agnes Russell Center, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


ROBERT G. SHADICK 


tivities which will improve learning op- 
portunities for children and youth. 


A RESEARCH STUDY 
OF FACTORS 


In an effort to uncover data related to 
helpfulness of curriculum meetings, a re- 
search team from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, selected five factors 
for investigation: (1) the extent to which 
expectations for help were met, (2) the 
extent to which negative expectations 
were met, (3) unexpected help received, 
(4) perception of the way in which the 
group worked, and (5) appropriateness 
of the content. From the five selected 
factors the following hypotheses were 
developed: 


1. A staff member’s rating of the quality 
of the group’s handling of the topic or ma- 
terial correlates significantly with his rating 
of the extent to which the meeting of the 
group development activity was helpful. 

2. A staff member’s rating of the extent 
to which the topic or material dealt with 
was important in improving learning op- 
portunities for children and youth in his 
school system correlates significantly with 
his rating of the extent to which the meet- 
ing was helpful. 

3. A staff member’s rating of the extent 
to which his expectations for help were met 
correlates significantly with his rating of 
the extent to which the meeting was help- 
ful. 

4. If a staff member indicates that any of 
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his expectations concerning things that 
might decrease the helpfulness of a meeting 
were met, his rating of the extent to which 
the meeting was helpful is lower than that 
of a staff member who did not have any 
such expectations met. 

5. If a staff member indicates that he re- 
ceived unexpected help, his rating of the 
extent to which the meeting was helpful is 
higher than that of a staff member who did 
not receive unexpected help. 


In order to test the hypothesized rela- 
tionships of the five selected factors to 
the received helpfulness ratings, a two- 
part instrument—a pre-meeting question- 
naire and a post-meeting reactionnaire 
—was administered in three suburban 
school systems which were approach- 
ing a continuous program of curriculum 
development. The instrument was ad- 
ministered by one or more members of 
the research team in eighteen curriculum 
meetings, six in each system. An attempt 
was made to select as wide a variety of 
meetings as possible so that factors such 
as physical setting, time of day, size of 
group, and length of time would not be 
constant. The term “curriculum meet- 
ings” was interpreted broadly to include 
faculty, grade-level, general-staff, work- 
shop, special-committee, departmental, 
and subject-matter meetings. 

In testing the relationship of the vari- 
ables in Hypothesis 1 (see Table I), the 
correlations of .30 in System 1, .44 in 


TABLE I 
CorRELATIONS OF RELATIONSHIP OF Way 
oF WorkKING AND HELPFULNEss RATINGS* 


(Based on 306 Responses) 


System 2, and .25 in System 3 suggest 
a significant relationship between the way 
in which the group dealt with the topic 
or material and the received helpfulness 
of the meeting. 

The variables in Hypothesis 2 (see 
Table II) have a correlation of .35 in 
System 1, .43 in System 2, and .31 in 
System 3. The results suggest there is a 
relationship between the extent to which 
the topic or material with which the 
group dealt was important in improving 
the learning opportunities for children 
and youth and the extent to which the 
meeting was helpful. 


TABLE II 
CorRELATIONS OF RELATIONSHIP OF 
APPROPRIATENESS OF CONTENT AND 

RAtINGs* 
(Based on 306 Responses) 


Mean 


25-77 
24.88 
26.52 


* All correlations are significant at the .o1 
level. 


The results of the correlations for Hy- 
pothesis 3 (see Table III) suggest a sig- 
nificant relationship between extent to 


TABLE III 
CorRELATIONS OF RELATIONSHIP OF EXTENT 
To Wuicn Expectations For Herp WERE 
Met AND HELpFuLNess RATINGs* 
(Based on 306 Responses) 


School 


System r Mean 6 


School 


System r Mean o 


I .30 
2 44 
3 


24.03 4-14 
22.84 5-49 
24.15 3-72 


I 61 3-61 1.28 


2 67 3-74 1.35 
3 58 3.60 1.26 


* All correlations are significant at the .o1 
level. 


* All correlations are significant at the .o1 
level. 


School 
System r 
I 35 4-93 
2 43 4-49 
3 31 4-40 
‘ 
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which expectations for help were met 
and extent to which meeting was helpful. 

The chi-square test for relationship 
between the two variables in Hypotheses 
4and 5 was applied. 

The results of the chi-square test for 
Hypothesis 4, expectations met, suggest 
a relationship between negative expecta- 
tions and a lower rating of helpfulness 
in Systems 1 and 3. System 1 had a chi- 
square of 4.46, which is significant at the 
.o5 level with one degree of freedom. 
System 3 had a chi-square of 7.62, which 
is significant beyond the .o1 level with 
one degree of freedom. The chi-square 
for System 2 was computed at 1.34, 
which was not significant. 

The values of the chi-squares calcu- 
lated for Hypothesis 5, unexpected help, 
suggest that a relationship exists between 
unexpected help received and higher 
helpfulness ratings in Systems 2 and 3. 
In System 2 the chi-square had a value 
of 5.84, which is significant at the .o5 


level with one degree of freedom, and 
in System 3 the chi-square had a value 
of 7.62, which is significant beyond the 
.o1 level. In System 1 the value of the 
chi-square was .92, which is not signifi- 
cant. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The research team drew upon the pro- 
fessional experience of the individual 
members, upon hunches which devel- 
oped while the research was being con- 
ducted in the field, and upon the findings 
listed above. In going beyond the evi- 
dence in this manner, it is hoped that 
some of the hunches and insights which 
result from a research project can be 
shared with others. The reader should 
not assume that the implications stated 
have in any sense been proved. Rather, it 
is hoped that they will indicate a base for 
further study. 


Importance of expectations 


The project team believes that findings 
relative to expectations may provide 
more clues than those related to content 
and process of working. There are a 
number of reasons for this belief. 

1. Respondents who listed specific 
expectations tended to rate mectings 
higher than those who did not list ex- 
pectations. 

2. The findings are consistent with 
those of MacKenzie and Corey,’ who 
found that members of the group who 
recalled having had the most expectations 
concerning the Denver Project tended to 
believe that they had benefited most 
from it. 

3. The coefficient of correlation for 
expectations for help which were met 
and the received helpfulness ratings of 
the meetings was larger than the other 
correlations. However, it should be borne 
in mind in making a comparison of two 
or more 7’s that each is a summarization 
of the relationship between two partic- 
ular variables and, as such, reflects the 
peculiarities of each. This is particularly 
true whenever the variables depart from 
a normal distribution. 

4. The findings concerning negative 
expectations met supplement those of ex- 
pectations for help that were met. When 
negative expectations were met, ratings 
of the helpfulness of the meetings tended 
to be lower than when negative expecta- 
tions were not met. Generally, when the 
former was true, ratings of received 
helpfulness of the meetings were higher 
than when the negative expectations 
were not met. 


5. When average correlations for 


1Gordon N. Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey, 
and Associates, Instructional Leadership (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954), p. 173. 
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meetings grouped on the basis of the 
number of participants were computed 
through the z method, there was little 
fluctuation of the r for expectations for 
help and ratings of received helpfulness 
of the meetings, regardless of meeting 
size. Perhaps this relationship is not so 
sensitive to size of group as are content 
and process of work. Consequently, the 
findings may be indicative of an approach 
to the evaluation of meetings which 
would give consistent results in meetings 
of various sizes. 

6. Expectations were discovered with 
relative ease. The analysis of the process 
of working was more difficult and the 
project team also experienced difficulty 
in attempting to evaluate content. 


Nature of expectations 


In considering the findings and impli- 
cations, it would be wise to bear in mind 
the nature of expectations in general and 
the particular types of expectations 


which were elicited by the instrument 
used in this study. The project team 
speculates that general expectations of a 
respondent can be assumed to have been 
influenced by a number of components, 
among them, previous experience, ad- 
vance notice of a specific meeting, con- 
ceptions of an ideal situation, group 
norms, and egocentric needs. 

The item relative to expectations for 
help and the one relative to negative ex- 
pectations elicited different types of re- 
sponses. Many of the expectations for 
help were in the area of content (im- 
prove my teaching, learn about child 
growth and development, gain informa- 
tion about materials, and gain general 
information about the school system); 
whereas many of the negative expecta- 
tions were in the area of process of work- 
ing (domination of the discussion, not 
enough time, low participation, and too 


much time on irrelevant material). The 
evidence does not indicate whether this 
was a result of the type of item devel- 
oped or whether positive and negative 
expectations are in fact usually related 
to different aspects of meetings. 

The nature of expectance seems to im- 
ply feeling. If this is valid, then a full 
report of expectations could be assumed 
to include those of an emotional nature. 
Only 27 of 483 responses indicated posi- 
tive emotional feeling and 28 of 164 in- 
dicated negative feeling, suggesting per- 
haps that the respondents were reluctant 
to list expectations of an emotional na- 
ture. It would appear from this that a 
complete report of most respondents’ ex- 
pectations was not obtained. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CURRICULUM WORKERS 

In drawing implications, the limited 
nature of the responses should be con- 
sidered as well as the general limitations 
of the study and peculiarities of the sam- 
ple obtained. However, some suggestions 
can be made for the curriculum worker. 

The project team believes that knowl- 
edge of group members’ expectations can 
be useful in planning and evaluating 
meetings. Pre-meeting expectations can 
provide a clue as to what the content 
should be and what tasks should be ac- 
complished, and possibly can indicate the 
type of procedures which should be 
used. If a leader goes beyond expecta- 
tions for help to include expectations 
with a variety of referents, it may be 
possible to discover clues to a number of 
aspects of meetings not found in this 
study. A knowledge of expectations rela- 
tive to the planned agenda, group pro- 
cedures, and time and place of the meet- 
ing might be useful to the curriculum 
leader. Pre-meeting and _post-meeting 
questionnaires provide one systematic 
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way of evaluating expectations. In small 
groups, interviews or informal assessment 
of comments might be tried. 

Some curriculum workers may believe 
that following the expectations of the 
participants slavishly will not make ade- 
quate provision for expert leadership, 
new ideas, procedures, and the perspec- 
tive gained by wide experience. In the 
opinion of the project team, this need 
not be true. Expectations are not static. 
A number of ways exist in which a re- 
sourceful leader can influence expecta- 
tions. A simple approach to the problem 
is to give advance information concern- 
ing meetings through an agenda. If group 
members are invited to participate in the 
planning of an agenda, expectations may 
be built into it. A more complex but 
probably a more effective way to change 
expectations would involve careful de- 
velopment of new group norms and 
standards. If new satisfactions can be 
provided through professional activity, 
group standards can be raised. The cur- 
riculum worker might also bear in mind 
that unexpected help is related to the 
helpfulness ratings of meetings. Unex- 
pectedly helpful meetings can add new 
dimensions to future meetings. 

An unexpected finding not directly re- 
lated to the testing of the hypothesis was 
the tendency for the curve derived from 
helpfulness ratings to assume a J-shape. 


This shape also prevailed for ratings of 
the degree to which expectations were 
met. The project team believes this indi- 
cates a tendency toward formation of 
subgroups who do not find the existing 
program helpful. This may be the result 
of the efforts of a minority to gather 
adherents who reject the existing pro- 
gram. Perhaps the subgroups have higher 
standards and wish to see an improved 
program, or they may be composed of 
individuals who are resistant to the gen- 
eral idea of an on-going curriculum pro- 
gram. The subgroups may be the result 
of planning programs on the basis of 
wishes expressed by the majority of the 
participants. Even though a large ma- 
jority and degree of agreement are ob- 
tained, there may be a considerable num- 
ber of teachers who have different needs. 
By attempting to follow the wishes of 
the majority, curriculum leaders may un- 
wittingly neglect or antagonize impor- 
tant segments of the staff. 

If the hunches are true, curriculum 
workers would be well advised to inves- 
tigate the needs and wishes of minorities 
and to attempt to make provisions for 
the subgroups. Large meetings that in- 
clude the entire staff of a school system 
or a large school faculty are difficult to 
organize so that they will meet the needs 
of everyone. Perhaps a number of small 
meetings would be more effective. 


Civil Defense in Educational 
Institutions 


F. PAUL MILLER* 


Director, Educational Relations Office, Training and Educational Department 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek 


Tue launching of Russia’s first satellite 
and of subsequent satellites has raised 
numerous questions regarding compara- 
tive achievements of the United States 
and Russia in space vehicles and missile 
development. Recent scientific develop- 
ments have intensified the race for space 
supremacy and have caused a re-examina- 
tion of American education. Demands 
for intensified academic effort, particu- 
larly in science, mathematics, and lan- 
guages, have been frequent and loud. 

Equally important, however, are the 
advances that have occurred in the gen- 
eral field of weapons development. To- 
day’s nuclear weapons present a high 
potential of destruction in areas sub- 
jected to blast and thermal effects. Fur- 
thermore, these weapons have added a 
relatively new phenomenon beyond the 
area of initial impact—radioactive fall- 
out. This new hazard represents to our 
society a greater threat than any previ- 
ously known. Fallout resulting from a 
full-scale nuclear attack could be spread 
through action of the atmosphere, with 
a potential devastating effect on most of 
the country. 

As we approach perfection in the field 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, the 


weapons delivery system obviously is 
improved, and a possible nuclear at- 
tack could be launched more effectively. 
Warning times are reduced, and military 
defense becomes more difficult. Not only 
military establishments but also indus- 
trial and transportation centers, which 
are invariably heavily populated, become 
potential targets. 

Although measures are being taken in 
the field of foreign affairs to prevent 
war, and a strong military defense with 
hard-hitting retaliatory forces exists, ef- 
fective civil defense is a third major ele- 
ment necessary to national security. 

In October, 1958, The National Plan 
for Civil Defense and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion’ was promulgated by President Ei- 
senhower. This document charges citi- 
zens and governments at all levels with 
joint responsibilities for civil defense and 
defense mobilization of the nation, by 
virtue of their inherent obligation to 
support the common defense. 


* Mr. Miller serves as OCDM liaison repre- 
sentative to U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. He is 

resident, board of education, Lakeview Public 

hools, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Published by the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, October 1958. 
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The public school systems comprise 
one of the largest single groups of pub- 
lic officials of the nation. This group not 
only constitutes a vital resource for 
emergency operations within govern- 
ment but also affords the major educa- 
tional channel for teaching young peo- 
ple the concepts and principles important 
to survival in a nuclear age. 

Since the improvement of the aca- 
demic educational climate might become 
meaningless if people are not prepared 
to survive, the role of educational insti- 
tutions in civil defense and defense mo- 
bilization requires examination. What are 
schools, colleges, and universities doing 
in this area, and how can they improve 
their disaster preparedness programs? 


ASPECTS OF AN ADEQUATE 
CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Any adequate civil defense program 
for educational institutions must em- 
brace two closely related aspects which 
require separate treatment. First, it is 
necessary to develop complete and spe- 
cific plans for personnel and facility 
protection in case of disaster, regardless 
of cause. Second, the instructional pro- 
gram must include treatment of the 
broad, long-range concepts that will pre- 
pare students for adult life in a nuclear 
age. Such instruction will also clarify the 
necessity for a protection program and 
assist in the total effort toward national 
survival. 

A program of this nature requires the 
support of the top-level policy-making 
body before it can be established and 
fully carried out. The administrative 
head of the institution is the key figure 
for directing the execution of this pro- 
gram, hence his support also is vitally 
important. A civil defense coordinator 
should be appointed at a high level of 


administrative authority, along with a 
planning committee. This planning com- 
mittee should be responsible for the 
master disaster plans and their revisions. 

All institutional civil defense activities 
must be carefully coordinated with those 
of the local civil defense authorities. 
These specialists can be of tremendous 
technical assistance. Furthermore, coord- 
ination will insure conformance to the 
local civil defense plan and eliminate 
duplicate or divergent effort. 


The Protection Program 


Any protection program must be based 
upon assumptions relative to possible 
nuclear attack as well as upon the types 
of natural disasters most likely to occur. 
Local civil defense and educational au- 
thorities need to assess these potentials 
at the outset to provide a basis for de- 
velopment of appropriate courses of ac- 
tion. 


Warning 


If protective procedures are to be ef- 
fective, people must be made aware 
immediately of impending disaster. Ac- 
cordingly, warning systems should be 
installed and specific action signals estab- 
lished which can be easily distinguished 
from other signals, such as fire alarms. 

The Federal Government, through a 
national warning network, has provided 
a means of alerting nearly 300 warning 
points in all states immediately upon de- 
tection of an impending attack. In ac- 
cordance with state and local provisions, 
these warning points would disseminate 
the information to their surrounding 
areas. Educational institutions should tie 
into this system through local govern- 
ment channels and thereby provide fa- 
cilities for receipt of warning at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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Evacuation 


Schools, colleges, and universities in 
target areas may need to develop evacua- 
tion plans in conformance with county 
or city plans. One of the best possible 
defenses against nuclear blast and heat is 
not to be there when detonation occurs. 
Evacuation, however, necessitates con- 
sideration of assumed warning time, geo- 
graphic location, number and condition 
of egress routes, number of people to 
be transported, transportation facilities 
available, and many other factors. 

Obviously, evacuation of target areas 
is aided by longer warning time. It is 
possible that conditions of extreme inter- 
national tension could develop which 
would allow a period of several hours or 
even days in which to evacuate at least 
a portion of the population. This warn- 
ing time would be vastly reduced, how- 
ever, if the alert were disseminated fol- 
lowing detection of enemy bombers, and 
it would be at a minimum if the threat 
were from intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. 

In case evacuation is anticipated, de- 
tailed procedures must be developed for 
moving people into less hazardous areas. 
School and college facilities in reception 
areas will be valuable resources for the 
care of evacuees or displaced persons 
following a disaster. In any event, an 
evacuation plan for educational institu- 
tions must involve cooperative planning 
between target and reception area offi- 
cials representing both civil defense and 
educational administrators. This ulti- 
mately would lessen the confusion that 
might result from unplanned mass evac- 
uation and would thereby improve the 
welfare activities in the reception area. 

Decisions regarding execution of evac- 
uation plans would be dependent upon 
conditions existing at the time of emer- 


gency and necessarily would be made at 
the local level. 


Shelter 


As assumed warning times are short- 
ened, and radioactive fallout becomes an 
increasing hazard, shelter becomes more 
important as a protective measure. A 
full-scale nuclear attack would result in 
a significant portion of the country being 
subjected to serious fallout and its ac- 
companying radiation. Without some 
kind of protection, casualties resulting 
from this hazard would reach staggering 
proportions. 

Evacuation from fallout on the basis 
of fallout forecasts is not considered 
feasible as a general policy. There might 
be areas of intense fallouc contamination 
which would have to be evacuated a few 
days after an attack. However, this evac- 
uation would be based upon monitored 
data indicating the areas requiring evac- 
uation as well as the relatively clear areas 
which could be used as reception points. 

At the direction of the President, the 
National Policy on Shelters? was an- 
nounced on May 7, 1958, by Leo A. 
Hoegh, Director, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Joint responsibil- 
ity for fallout protection is placed on all 
governments and the American people. 
The policy is based on the recognition 
that in event of nuclear attack, “fallout 
shelters offer the best single non-military 
defense measure for the protection of 
the greatest number of our people.” 

Attenuation of radiation is largely de- 
pendent upon shielding mass. Because of 
this principle, the areas most easily 
adapted to fallout shelter generally are 
below ground level. Considerable re- 
search in this field has been undertaken 


2 National Policy on Shelters (Washington, 
D. C.: Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, July, 1959). A reprint. 


« 
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by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and suggested construction 
criteria are available. Much attention has 
been given recently to the incorporation 
of fallout shelters in homes. This is based 
upon the concept that families must pro- 
vide protection for their individual mem- 
bers. 

Consideration must be given to the 
safety of students in residence at colleges 
and universities during a national emer- 
gency. It is imperative therefore that the 
best available shelter areas within the 
educational facilities be identified by 
competent technical personnel. Although 
these areas may not meet all the fallout 
shelter criteria, the cost of making the 
facilities adequate is often surprisingly 
low. It is essential that new construction 
include fallout shelter provisions. These 
shelter areas could serve a normal day- 
to-day function also. They might be 
cafeterias, for example, thereby achiev- 
ing a multipurpose design and concomi- 
tant reduction in per-capita shelter cost. 
Properly constructed or modified fallout 
shelters also afford some degree of pro- 
tection against certain natural disasters. 

The National Plan for Civil Defense 
and Defense Mobilization specifies that 
individuals and families should be pre- 
pared to sustain themselves for a period 
of two weeks. Because of the fallout 
situation it might be necessary to occupy 
shelter for at least that period. Thus, 
shelter areas must be provided with ap- 
propriate emergency sanitation, ventila- 
tion, and lighting facilities, as well as 
adequate supplies of water, food, and 
first-aid equipment for a prolonged stay. 


Self-Help Organization 


It is doubtful that much outside as- 
sistance would be available to educa- 
tional institutions in the immediate pre- 
or post-attack periods, but additional 


measures could be taken by staff and 
students to minimize the effects of dis- 
aster. 

Provisions should be made now for 
protection of vital records through du- 
plication and storage in safe places. 

A plan for continuity of educational 
administration should be established. 
Lines of succession should be developed 
and the designees should be thoroughly 
familiarized with their emergency re- 
sponsibilities. 

Appropriate precautions should be 
taken to assure that heating facilities and 
utilities can be temporarily inactivated 
if necessary in case of fire or localized 
flooding due to rupture of service lines 
or boilers or both. 

Specific traffic plans are necessary to 
assure rapid movement of personnel to 
shelters or to evacuation staging areas 
should evacuation be feasible. 

Emergency groups should be organ- 
ized for purposes of fighting small fires, 
light duty rescue, first aid, and radiologi- 
cal monitoring. Training of such groups 
for institutional protection purposes can 
be carried on through the regular cur- 
riculum or though extension service in- 
struction. 

Equipment to support these small 
groups should be provided, properly 
maintained, and placed in strategic loca- 
tions to assure availability in event of 
emergency. 

The institutional disaster plan should 
be carefully coordinated with local civil 
defense officials to assure uniformity of 
the total area program. It should be fully 
detailed in writing, including alerting 
plans, directories, and personnel assign- 
ments. 

Emergency drills and test exercises 
will determine strengths and weaknesses, 
and will provide a basis for revisions and 
refinements as needed. 
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Post-Attack Planning 


Educational institutions in non-target 
areas or areas that escaped direct attack 
would undoubtedly share heavily in re- 
ception and care of evacuees or displaced 
persons. Careful cooperative planning 
can facilitate handling of the feeding, 
housing, clothing, and general rehabili- 
tation problems. Many demands will be 
made upon the educational facilities in 
post-attack situations to serve as emer- 
gency hospitals, first aid stations, and 
general welfare centers. 

Whatever plans are made for the use of 
these facilities, the administrative per- 
sonnel of the institution should remain 
in control. Their familiarity with the 
facilities will assure most efficient use as 
well as protection from unnecessary 
damage. 

Because education is extremely im- 
portant in our society, steps must be 
taken to assure its continuation or re- 
establishment at the earliest possible time 
following a disaster. Such a course of 
action would be a major factor in main- 
taining community, state, and national 
morale, which is of vital importance to 
the survival effort. 


The Curriculum Program 


The threat of nuclear attack now 
makes civil defense the direct and urgent 
concern and responsibility of every citi- 
zen. Hence it becomes essential for in- 
dividuals to learn the concepts, princi- 
ples, procedures, and skills necessary for 
life in a nuclear age. Anything which 
educational institutions do to instill a 
sense of the duties of responsible citizen- 
ship will have direct bearing upon the 
civil defense program and possibly upon 
ultimate national survival. 

Civil defense does not include a pre- 
cise body of knowledge, but is related 


to nearly all fields of education. Ap- 
propriate instruction for civil defense 
can generally be accomplished best by 
incorporation into existing college and 
university courses. Ten examples of this 
approach are suggested. 


1. Mass feeding or improvised feeding 
and sanitation procedures under emer- 
gency shelter conditions should be in- 
corporated into the home economics and 
restaurant management courses. 

2. Shelter design and construction, as 
well as temporary building reconstruc- 
tion and restoration, involve engineering 
considerations and industrial arts pro- 
cedures. 

3. Protection of crops, livestock, and 
soils from radioactive fallout is a valid 
subject for agricultural education. 

4. The study of biological warfare 
agents and bio-medical effects of radia- 
tion, and the prevention and control of 
epidemics in disaster situations are the 
concern of biological sciences. 

5. Emergency casualty care would 
possibly be a severe medical problem. 
The possibility of dentists and nurses 
assuming additional emergency responsi- 
bilities in this area should receive at- 
tention. 

6. The problems of chemical and nu- 
clear warfare, including the nature and 
detection of chemical agents and nuclear 
radiation, interpretation of monitoring 
data, and appropriate protective meas- 
ures, are inherent in the physical sci- 
ences. 

7. Geography, astronomy, and mete- 
orology afford an opportunity to study 
such topics as possible routes of attack 
and techniques of fallout prediction. 

8. The entire area of government in 
emergency, including control of re- 
sources during the mobilization and sur- 
vival effort, is of vital concern to the 
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fields of law, public administration, po- 
litical science, economics, and business 
administration. 

9. Family welfare, control of delin- 
quency, and prevention of criminal acts 
during periods of emergency are ap- 
propriate considerations for sociology. 

10. Dealing with emotional reactions 
associated with disaster situations, in- 
cluding prolonged shelter occupancy 
and the impact of individual and family 
displacements, calls for training in the 
field of psychology. 

Special courses also have a place in the 
educational program. First aid, home 
care of the sick and injured, and how 
to insure water safety are taught by 
many institutions. Skills mastered in such 
courses are applicable to many kinds of 
disaster. 

A course in radiological monitoring 
might be considered favorably. Although 
this technique is based upon physical 
science principles, it involves the teach- 


ing of skills that have few counterparts 
in peacetime professions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Educational institutions at all levels are 
a vital part of the community, state, and 
nation. It is extremely important that 
elementary and secondary schools also 
develop protection programs adapted to 
their specific needs. In fact, the problems 
and responsibilities inherent in such a 
program are probably in inverse pro- 
portion to the grade level. 

Civil defense curriculum programs are 
a necessary part of the educational pro- 
gram at these levels. Obviously the sur- 
vival principles and concepts must be 
appropriately tailored to the student 
level of understanding. They must be 
taught effectively, for the secondary 
school represents the termination of for- 


mal education for a great many people. 

If elementary and secondary school 
teachers are to accept and carry out their 
responsibility for civil defense, they must 
receive proper training as a part of their 
formal preparation. In addition to pro- 
viding civil defense concepts and train- 
ing in the academic field of specializa- 
tion, educational psychology and other 
professional courses must prepare pros- 
pective teachers emotionally and pro- 
fessionally to function effectively under 
disaster conditions. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, at the request 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization is currently engaged in an 
investigation of the civil defense educa- 
tion problem as it relates to teacher 
preparation at the undergraduate level. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Most educational institutions probably 
have staff and faculty members whose 
special knowledge and training qualify 
them to serve as instructors for local 
civil defense courses. These courses 
could include training in such areas 
as radiological monitoring, emergency 
communications, fire control, law en- 
forcement, and mass feeding. They could 
be carried on in cooperation with local 
civil defense authorities, through ex- 
tension services, or as part of adult edu- 
cation programs. This training activity 
would assist civil defense authorities to 
advance the local government opera- 
tional capability under emergency con- 
ditions. 

Encouragement should be given to 
surveys, experimentation and research 
which will be beneficial to civil defense, 
and disaster preparedness. These investi- 
gations are especially valuable in the 
science and social science fields. Much 
is yet to be learned concerning biological 
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and chemical warfare, protection against 
radiation and treatment of its effects. 
Additional investigation needs to be pur- 
sued regarding public administration 
during a national disaster, attitudes and 
reactions toward shelter living, the psy- 
chological and morale factors operating 
under disaster conditions, and many 
other areas. 

Although it is fervently hoped that 
nuclear attack will never occur, the 


threat cannot be disregarded. The nu- 
clear age necessitates re-examination of 
the educational program in terms of pro- 
tective measures and additional curricu- 
lum concepts, Planning and executing 
disaster protection and curriculum pro- 
grams for educational institutions re- 
quire people with courage, foresight, 
integrity, and all the other qualities that 
constitute leadership. American educa- 
tion must rise to this challenge. 


Memorial to Dunlevy Milbank, 
1878-1959 


Tue institution known as Teachers Col- 
lege began as a pioneer dedicated to the 
improvement of mankind through edu- 
cation. Through the years it has been 
guided and nurtured in its development 
by its Trustees, men and women of broad 
vision. They have served the cause of 
education faithfully, tirelessly, and with 
self-effacement. Concerned with the con- 
tribution of the College to the role of 
education in America and in societies 
abroad, they have dealt with matters of 
policy related to program, finance, and 
physical facilities. 

And it is no accident that the small 
undergraduate teachers college of the 
turn of the century has become a gradu- 
ate professional school of education in- 
ternational in scope—still the pioneer and 
still dedicated to the improvement of 
mankind through the development of 
leaders in education in this nation and in 
other countries of the world. 

This brief memorial is written in honor 
of Dunlevy Milbank, who succeeded his 
father on February 20, 1913, as a Trustee 
of Teachers College, and who died on 
October 16, 1959. It is recorded partly 
as an expression of gratitude by all of 
us at Teachers College who bear respon- 
sibility for carrying to the next genera- 
tion the dedication, vitality, and effec- 
tiveness of the pioneering institution he 
so well served, and partly that others may 
come to have greater appreciation of the 


service of the College Trustees generally, 
and of this man in particular. 

It was in March, 1896, that Joseph 
Milbank, the father of Dunlevy, gener- 
ously offered to erect a building (now 
actively used) then sorely needed to 
house the novelly developing institution. 
In this four-story building were offices 
and classrooms. Its feature, however, was 
a beautiful chapel equipped with a pipe 
organ and graced with richly designed 
stained glass windows. And on the wall 
facing the Chapel is a tablet, ever kept 
bright, which bears the inscription 


“MILBANK MEMORIAL” 


ERECTED AND EQUIPPED 
IN MEMORY OF 
JEREMIAH AND ELIZABETH LAKE MILBANK 
WHOSE PRACTICAL HELPFULNESS AND CHARITY 
ARE THUS COMMEMORATED BY THEIR SON 
JOSEPH MILBANK. 


Joseph Milbank served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees from 1896 to 1913. 
In much of this period he was an active 
member of the Finance Committee. On 
February 20, 1913, he resigned, and his 
son, Dunlevy, was elected to succeed 


Dunlevy Milbank served as a Trustee 
of Teachers College from 1913 to 1947, 
a span of thirty-four years, and upon 
completion of his period of active service 
he was designated as a Trustee Emeritus. 
All through this period of service he as- 
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sumed arduous tasks on behalf of the Col- 
lege. Elected Secretary of the Board on 
February 17, 1916, he served in this ca- 
pacity for thirty-one years. He rendered 
major assistance in developing the plans 
and raising the funds for Russell Hall, 
the administration and library building 
of Teachers College, which was occupied 
in 1926, and which now houses one of 
the world’s most important collections 
on education. Indeed, the success of this 
important undertaking can be ascribed 
in no small measure to his personal ac- 
tivities. Mr. Milbank himself was a large 
contributor. But beyond this he was 
through the years the steadfast friend, 
generous of his time and wise in his 
counsel, as all of the administrative offi- 
cers of the institution can testify. 

He was ever a man of dignity and pa- 
tience, deeply religious—a man who 
sought solutions of problems as a matter 
of principle and not of expediency. 

When the Trustees needed a negoti- 
ator for the purchase of certain real es- 
tate they selected Mr. Milbank; when 
the problem was the development of ap- 
propriate relationships with the newly 
appointed Administrative Board of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, he was 
asked to assist, when they sought new 
Trustees to fill vacancies, his was the 
counsel sought; and when, upon the 
death of James Earl Russell, Dean of the 
College from 1898 to 1927, they sought 
to express their written tribute to his 
memory they turned to him. 

Some idea of the range of Mr. Mil- 


bank’s interest is found in his generous 
gifts to the institution. In these he was 
often joined by Mrs. Milbank. The more 
important gifts were $130,000 for the 
Administration and Library Building, 
over $20,000 for the Student Loan Fund, 
about $17,000 for rebuilding the Chapel 
organ, and through the Milbank Founda- 
tion, $50,000 for improvement of the 
Horace Mann Auditorium and $55,000 
for the William F. Russell professorship. 
There were frequent smaller gifts, some- 
times for aid to worthy students; on one 
occasion a gift for a playground for the 
children of married students; on two 
other occasions gifts toward study of 
education abroad. In all of these, his in- 
terest in the development of leaders in 
education was constant, but in all, too, 
there was evident his interest and con- 
cern for the daily lives of those who car- 
ried on the work—staff and students. 

While Dunlevy Milbank was generous 
in his money gifts, his imprint on Teach- 
ers College has been made in a thousand 
ways that could never be measured in 
money. These have been in the infusion 
of his own Christian spirit in the affairs 
of the College, and in his steadfast ad- 
herence to principle—qualities vital to 
the development of education in Ameri- 
can democracy. 

It is the good fortune of the College 
that he has been succeeded on the Board 
of Trustees by his son, Thomas Milbank, 
who has served as a Trustee since Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 

Tuap L. HunGaAtTe 


‘ 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Oscar K. Buros (ed.), Highland 
Park, N. J.) The Gryphon Press, 1959. 
XXvii + 1292 pp. $22.50. 


The present edition of the most authori- 
tative and valuable reference manual avail- 
able to any test-user covers the seven-year 
period 1952 through 1958. As usual, the 
Yearbook attempts to list all commercially 
available tests—educational, psychological, 
and vocational—published as separates in 
English-speaking countries during that 
time. While some older tests are reviewed, 
the emphasis is upon tests and measurement 
books published or revised since the pre- 
ceding yearbook was published. 

The Fifth Yearbook contains listings of 
957 tests, 698 original test reviews by 350 
reviewers, 48 excerpts from test reviews in 
16 journals, and 6,468 references on the 
construction, use, and limitations of spe- 
cific tests. To these prodigious totals are 
added a list of 485 books on measurement 
and closely related fields, and 535 excerpts 
from book reviews in 81 journals. As usual, 
the system of indices and cross references is 
lucid and accurate. 

More than a fifth of the tests are reviewed 
by two or more authorities, all of whom 
are eminently qualified reviewers, which 
should reassure even the most skeptical as 
to the Yearbook’s striving for objectivity 
and balance. For those interested in pursu- 
ing the matter further, each test listed is 
accompanied by a bibliography of all known 
references, published and unpublished, on 
the construction, validity, use, and limita- 
tions of the particular test in question. 

In a prefatory note the editor states that 
this is the last time such complete bibliog- 
raphies will be included. This fact should 


lend particular value to the present edition. 
For readers who consider these exhaustive 
references the most valuable aspect of the 
Yearbook, their omission will be serious. 

However, the editor also informs us of 
plans to publish in 1960 a comprehensive 
bibliography, entitled Tests in Print, of 
titles and basic information on all tests pub- 
lished in English-speaking countries, which 
will serve as something of an index to pres- 
ent and future Yearbooks. While this is 
some consolation, one wonders whether 
such a separate publication of test bibliog- 
raphies will be as feasible and as useful as 
the present procedure of compiling all the 
relevant information in one volume. 

The future may appear somewhat dim, 
but the present, as represented by the Fifth 
Yearbook, is incomparably bright. Every 
actual and potential test-user or test-maker 
in the psychological, educational or voca- 
tional area owes it to himself, and to the 
science of measurement, to take this op- 
portunity to discover the range of measure- 
ment tools available in his particular field. 

Bruce P. Mutter 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Introduction to Educational Research, 
by Carter V. Good. New York, Ap- 
e 


pleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. $5.00. 


An Introduction to Educational Research, 
by Robert M. W. Travers. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. $5.75. 


Is educational research on the upgrade? 
The answer is definitely yes. This year the 
Cooperative Research Program of the 
United States Office of Education has re- 
ceived $3.2 million as its third annual grant 
from Congress under the enabling act of 
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the 83rd Congress. While this is a petty 
amount in comparison with the amounts al- 
located by the Federal Government to re- 
search in other areas, it is large for educa- 
tion. As of July 1959, 212 projects had been 
authorized under this program. And in 
January 1960 delegates from some 20 edu- 
cational organizations and 5 scientific or- 
ganizations will meet to form a Council 
for Educational Research which will foster 
similar research studies in education with 
the aid of private funds. 

Indeed, there are indications that educa- 
tional research has already outstripped the 
supply of persons who are equipped by 
training and experience to direct such re- 
search undertakings. Many research proj- 
ects are now being undertaken by people 
who, however highly they may be rated 
as educators, have had only slight training 
in research, so that grants are being given 
as much to train persons to do research as 
to carry on competent research undertak 
ings. When they have completed their 
studies and have profited by the experience, 
those who have directed these studies are 
ready to carry on again with greater com- 
petence, less bungling, and fewer errors. 

One sign that this need is being felt is 
the appearance of two textbooks in educa- 
tional research. It is perhaps only a coin- 
cidence that these texts have identical titles. 
Carter Good is no newcomer in this field. 
For many years he has been Director of 
Graduate Studies and Dean of the Teachers 
College of the University of Cincinnati. 
Working as a team, Good, Barr, and Scates 
produced in 1936 their Methodology of Ed- 
ucational Research, a substantial text that 
for many years had no competitor. In 1954 
this volume was revised by Good and 
Scates, who brought out Methods of Re- 
search in Education, Psychology and So- 
ciology. This ambitious book attempted to 
cover research methods in three different 
disciplines. The present text, Introduction 
to Educational Research, is an entirely new 
book written by Good alone. It is about 
half the size of Methods of Research, and 
is limited to educational applications. 


Travers, on the other hand, is a new 
writer in this field. He was one of a group 
of gifted young men whom E. L. Thorn- 
dike selected as assistants during his later 
years as Director of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. Others of this group in- 
cluded Abraham Maslow, Raymond Cattell, 
and Stewart H. Britt, all of whom have 
made good. Travers has taught at Ohio 
State University and the University of 
Michigan, was briefly with the Research 
Project on Teachers of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, then with 
the Air Force Personnel and Training Re- 
search Center, and now is Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology of the State 
College of Education of the University of 
Utah. Travers’ previous publications include 
a little book on How to Make Achievement 
Tests (1950) and a more substantial text on 
Educational Measurement (1955). 

These texts in educational research are 
so much alike that it is a pity that the 
authors could not have collaborated and 
pooled their efforts. As one looks at the 
tables of contents he notes an essential 
identity in the titles and sequence of chap- 
ters. Both have introductory chapters ori- 
enting the student to the meaning of re- 
search. Good, who has long been known 
as an excellent bibliographer, has a chapter 
on “Keys to the Literature,” which is the 
more adequate. Good also devotes a chapter 
to historical research, wiich Travers has 
omitted entirely. Both have sections de- 
voted to surveys, observation, the question- 
naire and interview, and methods for study- 
ing development. One wonders whether the 
chapter on “Clinical and Case Studies,” in- 
cluded by Good, belongs in a book on re- 
search methods. Both authors discuss ex- 
perimental methods and research design, 
and the writing of the report. 

By and large, the book by Good is a 
little more systematic and categorical. 
Topics are neatly laid out under headings 
and subheadings. Travers’ book is less de- 
scriptive and comes to grips a little more 
closely with issues that one encounters in 
educational research. It is probably correct 
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to say that Good’s book is somewhat more 
elementary, whereas Travers’ book requires 
somewhat more maturity and sophistication 
from its readers. Good’s book has extensive 
references at the end of each of the nine 
chapters covering a total of approximately 
80 pages, or 17 per cent of the entire text 
of 466 pages. There are 23 pages of refer- 
ences in the chapter on “Clinical and Case 
Studies” as compared with 36 pages of text 
in this same chapter. One wonders what 
would have been the outcome if Good had 
not limited his references to those which he 
deems to be “selected.” 

On the other hand, Travers may be guilty 
of overshooting his effort to be comprehen- 
sive in discussing research techniques. As 
one illustration, he devotes less than half a 
page to a discussion of “Q methodology” 
without ever telling the reader what Q 
methodology is, how it operates, when it is 
used, or its advantages and limitations. As a 
result the student is encouraged to have a 
superficial knowledge of many things, a 
fault that is only too common in this age of 
intense specialization. 

In spite of some shortcomings and limi- 
tations, we have here two serviceable texts 
for the introductory course in educational 
research which should be useful both to the 
school administrator who wishes to know 
something about survey methods and to the 
doctoral candidate who must produce a sat- 
isfactory design of experiment. 

PercivaL M. SymMonps 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Child Welfare: Principles and Methods, 
by Dorothy Zietz. New York, John Wi- 
ley and Sons, Inc., 1959. vii + 384 pp. 


This volume, written primarily for the 
college classroom, presents a comprehensive 
picture of the historical development and 
growth of child welfare organizations and 
agencies, both public and private, in the 
United States. 

The approach is to point out the influ- 
ences that stemmed from our English and 


Colonial heritage, showing the important 
developments in England and the United 
States during the nineteenth century and 
how these events affected child welfare pro- 
grams nationally and locally in the twenti- 
eth century. 

Historical detail is paramount as the au- 
thor reports the social work movement, the 
juvenile court movement, the establishment 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
inception of the mental hygiene movement, 
and the first White House Conference. 

Immediately following this period the 
author devotes a section of the text to years 
between 1920 and 1930. These years are 
entitled “The Years of Progress,” and deal 
with demonstration projects such as the 
Commonwealth Fund, William Healy’s 
Guidance Clinic Movement, the parent edu- 
cation movement, the establishment of legis- 
lation concerned with adoption procedures, 
and finally the development of stringent 
child labor laws. 

“The Years of Crisis” (1930-1935) is 
almost completely devoted to programs of 
child and youth care under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act. The next section 
covers the years from 1936 through 1957 
referred to as the contemporary years. Pro- 
visions for child welfare under the Social 
Security Act are given in detail and cul- 
minate with the establishment of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act and the Mid- 
Century White House Conference. 

The remaining part of the book briefly 
and sketchily presents information about 
etiology and prevalence of intellectual, 
physical, and emotional disabilities among 
children in the United States. References 
are made to educational programs designed 
for these children which would undoubtedly 
satisfy persons not directly engaged in edu- 
cation. To the sophisticated professional 
educator working with children having dis- 
abilities, the last section might be somewhat 
distasteful. It would appear that the author 
relied completely upon the literature in the 
field and used it indiscriminately. 

M. H. Fovuracre 
Teachers College, Columbia 


“Roots for a 
New Rhetoric 


By DANIEL FOGARTY, S.J. 


Dean, The School of Education 
Saint Mary’s University, Halifax 


Here is a major effort to develop a 
modern theory of communication—a 
theory that builds on and draws from 
the works of the General Semanticists, 
psychobiologists, and social psycholo- 
gists. The author discusses in detail three 
theories of rhetoric which have emerged 
during the past quarter of a century. 
These theories are found in the works 
of I. A. Richards, who provides the 
roots of a rhetoric that. is significant to 
reader and listener as well as to writer 
and speaker; of Kenneth Burke, whose 
theory of rhetoric has its roots in soci- 
ology and psychology; and of the Gen- 
eral Semanticists, a group of scholars and 
teachers who claim a completely empiri- 
cal foundation and method, and whose 
emphasis (based on the Korzybskian 
principle that sanity today hinges upon 
a revision of yesterday’s outmoded Aris- 
totelian terminology) is predominantly 
therapeutic. 

Beyond careful delineation of newer 
ideas of rhetoric the study provides a 
survey of the promising elements of cur- 
rent theory in rhetoric from which 
teachers and others who formulate 
courses in rhetoric, English composition, 
and communication skills may choose 
and adapt to meet the needs of their 
classes. The study also provides a num- 
ber of starting points for productive 
ee on the nature of language and 
the importance of instruction in and about 
language. In outline form it lists the con- 
tents of a proposed course in “Prose 
Communication” based on the concept 
of rhetoric that includes philosophy of 
language, the sociol and psychology 
of communication, and semantics. 
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announces 


a scholarly review and a pungent 
analysis of the struggle for and devel- 
opment of female education 


A Century of 

Higher Education 

for American Women 
by Mabel Newcomer 


Emeritus Professor of Economics 
Vassar College 


$5.00 
two volumes of outstanding value to 
educators and social scientists 
Cultural Foundations 
of Education: An iInter- 
disciplinary Exploration 


$5.00* 
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The Remaking of 
a Culture: Life and Edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico 


$7.50* 
by Theodore Brameld 


Professor of Educational Philosophy 
Boston University 


* Both are now available at 
the special combined price 
of $10.95 


—— Harper & Brothers 
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CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


This series of pocket-sized books presents the sources of our educational 
heritage. Each volume combines selections from important historical docu- 
ments with readable, up-to-date discussion of their place in the history of 
educational thought and their bearing on current theory and practice. 
Readers will find fresh perspective on perplexing issues of contemporary edu- 
cational policy. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL: Horace Mann on the Education 
of Free Men. Edited by Lawrence A. Cremin (Second printing 1959), 
120 pages, $1.50 


This first volume in the Classics in Education Series offers excerpts from 
Horace Mann's famous Annual Reports with an eye to their relevance to 
today’s educational problems. A sparkling introductory chapter by Dr. 
Cremin supplies basic information about Mann as a person and discusses his 
educational ideas in their social and intellectual context. A valuable book as 
collateral reading for students of public education and in personal and pro- 
fessional libraries. 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 
Edited by Hartley C. Grattan (1959), 140 pages, $1.25 


The documents in this book illustrate characteristic thinking about adult 
education over a period of almost two and a half centuries. The intention 
has been to select expositions of points of view that are closely related to 
actual undertakings in the field that had an impact on adults over a sig- 
nificant period of time. 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION: SELECTIONS. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Martin S. Dworkin (1959), 134 pages, $1.25 


Unfortunately, many misconceptions of John Dewey's writings and teachings 
have arisen. This volume, Number 3 in the Classics in Education Series, 
should help dispel many of these misconceptions. Mr. Dworkin’s selections 
from Dewey's works include My Pedagogic Creed, three chapters from The 
School and Society, excerpts from The Child and the Curriculum and from 
Progressive Education and the Science of Education. This compilation should 
prove useful in classrooms and a welcome addition to personal libraries of 
educators and laymen alike. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION. Edited by David Fellman. 
In Press. 
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The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education 
by EARL J. McGRATH (1959), 65 pages, $1.50 


Why are liberal arts colleges today not performing their sas my function? How has 
the graduate school gained dominance over liberal arts colleges? Why are not college 
teachers trained for professional responsibility? These and other timely questions are 
explored in this new study. ’ 


Then the author peapeee revisions in the graduate program for future college 
teachers: provision of programs for teachers which are different from those for 
research workers; broader education of future teachers during their undergraduate 
and graduate years; more specific and more realistic research requirement for the 
Doctor's degree; required apprenticeship in a college classroom before assuming 
responsibility for instruction. Dr. McGrath also suggests a restructuring of higher 
education to provide liberal education appropriate to the times. 


Publications of the 


The Liberal Arts As Viewed by Faculty Members in 
Professional Schools 
by PAUL DRESSEL, LEWIS B. MAYHEW, and EARL J. McGRATH (1959), 68 pages, $1.50 


What do faculty members in professional schools think about liberal arts educa- 
tion? What liberal arts subjects do they value? What curriculum patterns do they 

refer for assuring appropriate liberal arts content? These and other key questions 
in a 9l-item Inventory are dealt with in this monograph. Responses to the Inventory 
were received from 3 professors in nine types of professional schools: agriculture, 
business education, engineering, home economics, journalism, music, nursing, and 
pharmacy. 


Liberal Education in the Professions 
by EARL J. McGRATH (1959), 63 pages, $1.50 


What should be the relation between liberal and professional curricula in higher 
education? The author bases specific proposals for changing present approaches and 
practices on the lessons found in the history of higher education both liberal and 
professional; the evolving character of American society and the resulting or 
demands on professional education; and judgments about appropriate education o 
practitioners for their occupational responsibilities and civic obligations. 


Liberal Education and Nursing 
by CHARLES H. RUSSELL (1959), 152 pages, $3.00 


The first in a series of reports on eight professions, this aonee. recommends 


basic changes in the curricula of |e penn schools of nursing—changes designed 
to strengthen the liberal aspects of the curriculum. Recommendations are based on 
an analysis of forces that affect nursing curricula, the opinions of authorities in the 
field of nursing about the values of liberal education, and the changes in the prac- 
tice of nursing. 

This book will be of interest to many groups—professors of liberal arts subjects, 
college presidents and deans, and professional nurse educators. 
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